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FOREWORD 


Amateur Radio is not only a hobby, nor only a way of 
life, but a world of its own. We who are lucky enough to have 
entered into this world know no borders. The World is truly our 
oyster. 

We have our own internationally understood jargon, our 
own achievement awards, our hamfests, our own clubs and 
associations, our peculiar holiday destinations, our own rules 
for what constitutes a country, our own contests, and our own 
literature. 

There are magazines and DX news sheets published 
regularly. There are technical books on radio and antennas and 
books on how to snare the elusive DX. But there is not much 
on the human side of amateur radio. 

This is why I decided to put together some of my own 
observations and experiences gathered over the past 13 or 14 
years. Some of the chapters in this volume have been published 
in the Australian ‘Amateur Radio Action’ where I have been 
writing the column entitled ‘YL Forum’ since 1984. A couple 
of chapters have also been printed in other amateur radio 
magazines. 

A special thanks is due to Jim (VK9NS) for his constant 
faith in the project and all the hours of work he has put in to 
make the book a reality. 
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NOTES 


For the benefit of anyone who is not familiar with the amateur radio 
jargon and use of the Q-code, the following will explain: 


Country 


DX 
DXer 


DXpedition 
DXCC 
ies: 

88 
Tnx 
Hw 
Cpi 
CW 
SSB 
OM 
ane 
XYL 
ULC 
QRM 
QRT 
QRV 
QRX 
QRZ? 
QSL 
QSO 
QSP 
QSY 
QTH 


includes islands, reefs and enclaves which 

qualify as a country under DX rules. Not 
necessarily inhabited. 

A rare or remote country 

One who wishes to make radio contact with 
ultimately all amateur radio countries in the World. 
Expedition to a DX location. 

DX Century Club (100 countries worked) 

Best wishes 

Love and kisses 

Thanks 

How 

Copy 

Morse Code 

Speech 

Male operator or husband 

Female operator 

Wife 

GMT 

Interference 

Stop sending 

I am ready or I am active 

Wait 

Who is calling me? 

Receipt or proof of a contact 

Communicate with 

Relay a message 

Change Frequency 

Location 
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A DXers Life 1 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


(at the deep end) 


“What if anyone replies?” 
“Ooh..ah..gulp!” 

Edel, my fellow student at the Trondheim Maritime 
College in Norway stared with wide open blue eyes at the 
amateur radio station in front of us. We were almost halfway 
through aten months course which would or should qualify us 
to become radio officers in charge of aship’s station. The year 
was 1956 and trained radio operators to man Norway’s large 
shipping fleet were a rare species. Therefore new operators 
would not be afforded the luxury of the guiding hand of an 
experienced operator until he or she became familiar with a 
Ship’s station and routines. In six months time we were to be 
thrown in at the deep end and expected to manage on our own. 
And we had been told that picking weak signals out of the 
QRM and QRN would not be the same as listening to the 
teacher’s machine morse pounding undisturbed into our head- 
sets at school. No sirree! The real world was something else! 

Hence amateur radio. After four months of intensive 
training in the mysteries of the use and technicalities of radio, 
it had been decided that the students should be exposed to the 
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real world in a way SO as to cause a minimum of damage. The 
College had an amateur radio station, LJ2K at its disposal and 
after some basic operating instructions and demonstrations 
we were to be let loose on the unsuspecting amateur radio 
community. 

Two pupils at a time would be ‘on duty’ operating the 
station in the evenings without teacher supervision. So, here 
we were, Edel and I both, dried mouth and weak- kneed, ready 
to do our dash. The station was placed in the school’s ‘lab.’ 
Not a very grand affair as the Maritime College was still 
housed in the old mouse riddled shanty where it had been 
‘temporarily’ situated since 1912. The classrooms even had 
solid fuel heaters which had to be stoked continuously 
throughout our lessons during the winter months. 

The ‘lab’ was where we students did experiments under 
the watchful eye of our tech. teacher to prove that the radio 
theory lessons were not just theory but facts of life. Many of 
us never felt comfortable in there. The place was humming 
with gadgets which were just waiting for a chance to 
electrocute unwary students. And our tech. teacher often 
reminded us girls that we were not his favourite students. 
Although women had been accepted as ships’ radio officers 
for over a decade, the argument that such education was 
wasted on a girl because she would eventually marry and give 
up her job, still held strong. That the same education was 
wasted on boys who only spent a short time at sea in order to 
Save up money for further studies, was not mentioned. In any 
case, his attitude never worried us and we never bothered to 
argue the point. Still, the tech. teacher had somehow 
succeeded in intimating that the gadgets in the ‘lab’ shared 
his feelings and that we therefore had to be extra careful. 

Just now, that feeling was mutual. I wished I were home 
in bed instead of sitting poised in front of this radio station 
which I knew little or nothing about. But, duty is duty. We 
were expected to make contacts and, hopefully the rig would 
not bite us if we did anything wrong. I could hear a myriad of 
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morse sounds. Callsigns and prefixes meant nothing to us at 
this stage but I could hear a station signing YU2LA calling 
CQ. In a determined effort my hand pressed down on the key. 
mYUW2WA’ de LIZK K” 
We had learnt that K means ‘kom’ in Norwegian or ‘go 
ahead.’ Nobody had told us about the variations we were to 
meet in ‘the real world.’ 
“LJ2K de YU2LA R ur RST is 579 hw cpi? K” 
Well, I copied the RST and the K. What the HW and CPI 
meant would perhaps be revealed in due course. I knew that 
a report was required and replied according to regulations, 
my head ina whirl. Wow! I had done it! I was actually in radio 
contact with someone, somewhere, wherever that might be! 
We exchanged names and so on and I signed off in the 
prescribed manner with ...-.- 

Our correctness may well have thrown some of these 
operators off their perch but not as much as the amateur radio 
abbreviations and jargon threw us into confusion. But that 
first QSO had in fact set me on the road to learn all the 
variations and jargon used in the ‘real world.’ After that I was 
more relaxed. Edel had a go and she also survived the ordeal. 
By the time we shut down we were inordinately pleased with 
Our SUCCESS. 

The doubts came later, as I was trying to sleep, adrenalin 
still pulsing through my system. Had we switched everything 
off? Had we locked up properly? Had we damaged anything? 
I wondered, tossing and turning. Then, finally - maybe the 
school burnt down overnight and we were to blame! 
Confidence in myself and ‘things electrical’ was clearly not 
my strong side at this point in my chosen career. But, with a 
bit of luck it would improve over the next six months or some 
unfortunate ship was going to find itself saddled with a 
nervous wreck in the radio room. 

I looked eagerly down over the city as my bus ambled 
down the hills the next morning. Straining my eyes I could just 
pick out the lowslung building of the Maritime College. It 
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was Still there! With a sigh of relief I sat back in my seat. I 
could rest on my laurels and prepare to brag about my 
achievement. 


Carefully stored and protected by plastic I have two 
QSL cards from these school sessions. One is from YU2LA - 
Zlatko in Rijeka. The other one is from DL6DV - Ernst from 
Feldafing near Munich. Subconsciously I must have known 
that one day - somewhere, I should take up amateur radio as 
a hobby. Why else would I have preserved those cards and, 
indeed, carted them with me halfway around the world to 
Norfolk Island? 

It is funny how things work out. I did pass all my exams 
and spent some years at sea, mainly onthe Atlantic and Middle 
East runs but also a stint in Arctic waters and even the Black 
Sea. But it was to be 24 years before I again sat in front of an 
amateur radio rig, this time my own, gulping nervously, and 
with the rig’s manual firmly in hand. The year was now 1980 
and, after studying to sit for an amateur radio exam, I had been 
informed by the Australian licensing authorities that my ship’s 
Radio Certificate already qualified me to hold an amateur 
radio license. That was good news and it had not taken long 
before my call VKONL and station license had been issued. 

Carefully following the instructions given in the manual 
I tuned around in the CW section of 20 metres. On the table sat 
the old handkey which had followed me through thick and thin 
during those 24 years. To keep my morse up - just in case! 

I had a sked with Jim P29JS in Papua New Guinea and 
I listened intently. There he was! VKONL de P29JS hw cpi ? 
K. My hand pressed down on the old key. P29JS de VKONL ur 
rst 599 hw me? K. It was done. I knew I was just going to love 
this hobby. All that lovely morse. All those countries to talk 
with. Sitting on a tiny island far out in the Pacific, amateur 
radio would become a lifeline to sanity. My log shows that Jim 
and I had a QSO which lasted about twenty minutes. After that 
I must have felt confident enough because I went on to work 
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a USA pileup, each QSO lasting five to ten minutes. No doubt 
I spelt out my name and QSL address for every QSO I made. 
One and a half hours later I quit for the night. But, as I 
crawled into bed I knew that although new to amateur radio 
and rusty from such a long time in mothballs, I was going to 
be kept very busy. I closed my eyes and sighed. I might as well 
face the truth. Due to my tiny island QTH, I had once again 
been thrown in at the deep end. This time into DXing. 


YUGOSLAV SHORTWAVE RADIO STATION 
ZLATKO FARKAS — RIJEKA, P. O. BOX 9 
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By 1985 there had been much written about how we 
ought to kill off the amateur radio jargon on SSB as it was 
only suitable for CW and we should be more like CB so as not 
to confuse the public. I pondered this possibility. Could the 
public be confused? Surely not! 


THE HAZZARDS OF AMATEUR RADIO SPEAK 


“Stand by!” The words are out before I realise it. After 
a night on the bands, demure sentences like “hold the line, 
please,” do not come easily to my lips. Here in my office where 
nobody has heard of ‘amateur radio speak,’ this sort of thing 
can be embarrassing. Next time the phone rings, I’ll be more 
careful, I promise myself; pretending not to notice my 
co-workers who are sitting around with their mouths open, 
giving each other meaningful looks. 

“T’ll show them I can do it,” I mumble to myself, 
picking up the phone five minutes later. The caller is one of our 
valued customers and I answer with the usual “good moming 
etc.” routine. We prattle on for a while when, suddenly, there 
itis! I hear myself saying HI at the end of a sentence. 

“I beg your pardon? 
“Oh, nothing, Old Man.” 
“What was that?” 
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I feel myself breaking out in a cold sweat. People are staring 
at me, incredulous. Pulling myself together, I give them a 
tightlipped smile to put them at ease. 

“T am sorry sir,” I say firmly. “ Just a little local QR... eh, 
please go on.” 

“Oh, all right. Could you spell the name of that product for 
ire 

“Certainly sir, Bravo - I stop, thinking fast. Words like 
Alpha, Bravo, etc. won’t do. As an office mouse I am not 
supposed to know such things, and the customer will surely 
not understand those words in any case. I want to conform, to 
appear normal in the normal sense of the word. 

“Bingo,” I say brightly, “er..Eggs...After, er..Uppity..” I 
am doing well, I decide. Nothing professional in those words. 
Just piffle, as is expected of me in my conformist life. The 
word comes to an end and I am asked for the invoice number. 
Here I am on firmer ground. Nothing much to worry about 
except the zeros. Nobody uses zeros in office speak. “Oh, oh, 
oh, five, six, oh, oh.” I sound like a dog howling at the moon, 
but that’s the way to do it, conform, dammit!” 

“Good,” says the man,” now here’s the address. Write it 
down, will you!” I write the address as he dictates, then 
announce quickly: “QSL!.. er.. got that!.” 

“What was that? Carousel?” 

aNO, Noy just .v er.) coughed; sir.” 

“Tt did not sound like a cough.” 

“It’s a bad line, sir.” I cough, trying unsuccessfully to 
make it sound like QSL. 

“Hm, well, I think that is all for now. You must be new 
there. What happened to Miss Flibberty?” 

“She is QRT for a while..uh.”’ 

“You mean she is having a tea-break so early in the day?” 

“She is away on holidays, sir. Nipped over to Five Whisky 
for a bit.” 

‘Whisky? I don’t understand what you are saying. Miss 
Flibberty is nipping fine whisky did you say?” 
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“No sir, she is in Western Samoa.” 

“Drinking whisky?” 

I know I am losing my grip but can’t possibly start explaining 
call signs and amateur radio to the poor man. 

“No sir,” I say despairingly, “she just went over for a 
bates: 

“Really? Hm.. I expect it is her own business. Pass her my 
regards, will you.” 

“Oh yesslilh OSPicers bmean..:” 

“T hope she returns really soon.” His voice has taken on an 
impatient note. “I think I should speak to your boss. Is he 
around?” 

I give up. “Sorry, Old Man,’ I say carelessly, “he’s gone out 
with his XYL.” 

“He’s gone off with his EX.. Did you swear at me just 
then?” 

“Negative!” 

“Don’t lie! I heard you say ‘why, hell!’ Ihave had enough 
of your impertinence. Tell your boss to phone me as soon as 
he gets in. I will be at my home number.” 

“Yes sir, I'll ask him to phone you at your QTH, er..” 

“No! no! no!” His voice is going into falsetto. “Not my 

cutie’s place. Are you raving mad?” 
Somebody is mad, but it is not me. However, I decide not to 
argue the point. “Mr. Millbrooker will be checking in at 1200 
Zulu,” I say crisply, feeling momentarily that I have the upper 
hand over the customer who is obviously heading fora nervous 
breakdown. There is a pause before he replies. 

“To join the firm?” 

“But sir, he is the boss!” 

“I wonder how he got them through the red tape..” 

I really have no idea what he is talking about. The man has 
evidently cracked, and it is up to me to put him at ease. 

“Where there is a will, there is a way,” I say soothingly. 

“T bet there is. You all seem to be working to your ownrules 
with your loose living, drinking and carrying on. And now 
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importing foreign labour against government policy!” 
I am desperately trying to think of how he gained such an 
impression of the firm, but nothing comes to mind. 

“There must be some misunderstanding, sir.” 

“There is no misunderstanding. I have a good idea now of 
how your firm operates, and shall certainly be withdrawing my 
custom. Good bye!” 

“Oh, well I’ll see you further down the log.. er.. 88s sir.” 

“Down? We shall see who will be going down miss; and 
much sooner than 88.” He slams the receiver down, making 
my ears pop. 

Hmf! It sure takes all kinds... I reflect, making a note for 
the boss to telephone Mr. Moneybags at his home number. 
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THE HEARD ISLAND CQ 


The H.I.DX.A. DXpedition to Heard Island in 1983 is 
already well documented, through commercial TV, two books, 
articles in various Amateur Radio magazines and more 
recently an article in the Australian Geographic Magazine. 
Looking back at the experience of, not only Heard Island, 
but the long and complicated sea voyage, Still leaves me 
with a feeling of unreality. Did all that really happen to us? 
Yes it did, and then some! 


When I wrote my book Heard Island Odyssey, I did not 
wish to fill it with too much amateur radio, wanting it to be 
Suitable reading for the general public. They have a tendency 
to back off from anything remotely ‘technical’ or ‘hobbyist.’ 
Besides, it was not amateur radio which turned the trip into 
such an odyssey. That was more due to the ‘Cheynes IT’ herself 
and perhaps to the lack of knowledge about the ship, by 
those whose job it was to do know. 

Amateur radio which was the ulitmate aim of the 
expedition, retreated into the background in the face of 
everything else that happened. But amateur radio does not 
belong in the background. Not only was it the ultimate aim of 
the expedition, but it was the first time (and only time so far) 
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that an expedition to Heard Island had been entirely organised 
and driven by amateur radio. The scientists who accompanied 
us paid for the opportunity to visit Heard Island. The 
mountaineers did likewise in order to have acrack at climbing 
Big Ben. The film crew paid for a chance to produce a 
documentary from a rare spot. And in the end it all helped to 
pay for the charter of the vessel. The very fact that we had 
involved other interest groups was new to amateur radio, 
and set a precedent for other DXpeditions to remote areas 
where the cost would be high. 

So, what about amateur radio then? The dry statistics 
show that in the thousands of QSOs which were made under 
really miserable working and living conditions, we were the 
first to operate RTTY from the Island, and the first ever 
Operation by a YL. In addition we carried equipment for 
satellite communications and six metre activity, doing our 
level best to communicate using these modes, unfortunately 
without much success. 

“Calling CQ, calling CQ, calling CQ on six metres!” 
Sojo’s voice went on and on in our cramped quarters. The tiny 
metal hut we had taken possession of for our stay, was packed 
full of equipment and spares, bedding, a gas cooker, food and 
sand. The black, gritty, sand was the bane of our existence and 
the spare rigs had been hung up under the ceiling, not only 
because of space saved, but to keep that sand out. The 
tarpaulin hanging in the open doorway (the door was gone) 
flapped, irritated in the persistent wind, allowing icy gusts of 
damp sea air to enter the hut. 

I pulled the woollen cap I wore to ‘bed’ down over my 
ears and wriggled in my sleeping bag. 

“Calling CQ, calling CQ, calling CQ! This is VKOSJ, 
calling CQ from Heard Island.” His calls were met with 
silence, only static crackling in the headset. At another rig sat 
Bob WA8MOA working CW and signing the DXpedition call 
VKOJS on one of the more conventional bands. He was making 
QSOs although with the sunspot cycle where it was at that 
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time, propagation was not always what anyone could wish for. 
And the most we could hope for was that one band or another 
would be open. It was a rare occurrence if as many as two 
bands were open at the same time, and we, the five operators 
were not pushed beyond our limits in long operating sessions. 
It was more a case of keeping an ear out in case there was an 
opening, and generally send out a call from time to time to ‘test 
the water.’ The poor propagation also ensured that any pileups 
were within manageable proportions. Heard Island does not 
have good propagation at the best of times. With the sunspot 
cycle so low, we could in fact sit for hours calling CQ and have 
no takers. 

Our antenna farm was in place outside, with several 
beams, verticals and wire antennas. Due to difficulty in 
driving pickets into the volcanic, rock hard ground, use was 
made of the large clumps of Azorella as guying points. Sadly, 
we had to finally abandon Bob’s pet project, the Minooka 
Special - a vertical antenna for 160 metres. Most of the 
expeditioners had turned up to help us erect this monster and 
with one person at each guyrope, Bob was acting as Master of 
Ceremonies, shouting “pull” at this one or that one while 
others lifted up the finished section to allow Bob to slip yet 
another section underneath. The Minooka Special had been 
almost completed, the top barely distinguishable, swaying in 
the lowhanging mist, when one false move rendered the 
whole antenna a crumpled heap of tubing. 

“So much for the Minooka antenna!” said Bob amicably. 
He knew that everybody had done his or her best and that 
ranting and raving would not restore the antenna. It was a 
matter of getting on with the job and get the 80 metre antenna 
safely up and the rest of the ‘farm’ operational. It is called 
cutting one’s losses and is a wise sort of philosophy. 

Our generators had been put under canvas for protection 
after the first night when a rainstorm killed one dead in the 
middle of a CQ call! To forestall any sudden surprises in the 
form of a more permanent death we carried batteries and cable 
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but we had no further worries from the generators for the 
remainder of our time on the Island. Thanks is due to Bob who 
kept a working eye on them, coaxing them along if required. 

It proved a bit of luck for us that we could live off the 
land to a certain extent. There was a lot of junk left lying 
around in Atlas Cove and we were able to improve our 
furnishings a little. Bob thus unearthed an old rusty big table 
made of cast iron which we carried triumphantly into the hut. 
As the rust dried and peeled away, we gave it a good brushdown 
and, after covering the top with a sheet of plastic, it became 
Our main operating table. Sturdy and big, it dwarfed anything 
we had brought with us from Australia. By the time we had 
finished, we were almost self sufficient. We could make a 
cuppa, we could sleep, sort of, and we could operate. That we 
had a 500 metre walk to the toilet block, could not be helped. 
It provided the necessary exercise, keeping our feet from 
swelling due to all the hours just sitting at the rig. 

The days and nights blurred into one. Outside, the seals 
and penguins went about their business while inside the hut the 
QSOs were slowly filling up our logs. It was a ramshackle sort 
of existence and, being so crowded in the hut, Walter OE1LO 
(now Sadly a silent key) decided to sleep outside in his tent. He 
was therefore a willing operator fornight duty and would often 
relieve me monitoring dead bands when the rest of the 
Operators were snoozing cosily in their sleeping bags. Walter, 
a top notch CW operator, also had a peaceful way of operating 
on SSB. Nothing hurried, nothing impatient, just his calm 
unruffled voice keeping the Europeans in check. Rather like 
a kind uncle left to mind the children. 

I had brought my old straight key to Heard Island. As 
far as I was concerned in those days there was only one way 
to operate CW. There were sighs all around when I put my 
key on the table. It could not just be plugged into the rig but 
must also bypass the keyerboard in the rig. (What sort of tom 
foolery rig was that? I could plug it into my own FT301 at 
home, so these new rigs were definitely a step backwards.!) 
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Did I detect a frown on my fellow operators’ faces? Perhaps 
I did, but apart from the frowning and the sighing they were 
pretty patient. I mean they did not actually tell me to get 
lost, and I managed to make thousands of QSOs in spite 
of everything. 

Jim, Bob and Walter made the bulk of the QSOs with 
SoJo concentrating his efforts on six metres, RTTY and 
satellite, ‘calling CQ’ for prolonged periods of time. Heard 
Island had not been seriously activated for about thirty years 
and was needed by most of the DXers of the day. 

We know from our experience here on Norfolk Island 
which is active just about every day and has been so for years 
and years, that in the case of a low amateur radio population 
or worse, none, the pileups are without end. It is not therefore 
so strange to find that now, in 1994, Heard Island is once again 
heading for the top of the ‘wanted’ list. Jim almost had it all in 
hand for another DXpedition in 1993. A group of three 
Operators were to travel by one of the passenger ships which 
bring adventure-seekers to the Antarctic during the summer 
months. The amateur radio group would be put ashore on 
Heard Island where they would remain until the ship came by 
on her next voyage a few weeks later. The project would not 
be expensive, as DXpeditions to remote areas go, since no 
charter of ships was involved. And yet, “it was felt” that not 
enough people needed Heard Island to justify support of the 
planned DXpedition. In support of that little gem, we read the 
following snippet in the DX pages of ‘World Radio’ for 
December 1992: 


“From what we understand there were no major 
sponsors for this DXpedition. There had been 
conflicting feelings about whether this group (mainly 
Jim and his XYL, Kirsti could handle the pileups. 
Perhaps this could be the reason for the lack of 
support.” 


: VKOSJ, SOJO HEARD ISLAND 1983. 


GENERATOR TENT HEARD ISLAND 1983. 


OE1LO, WALTER FLOR, HEARD ISLAND 1983. 


GRANNY: "ARE YOU HANDLING THE PILEUP OKAY?" 
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After wiping the tears of laughter off my face on 
reading this, I could not help wondering who those people 
with conflicting feelings were. I knew that they were ill 
informed. At no time had I or Jim mentioned my name or call 
in connection with this DXpedition. So, they had jumped to 
conclusions. Nor was it true that there were no major 
sponsors. North California DX Foundation had in fact pledged 
support although not the sort of support hoped for and tied 
with innumerable strings and conditions, styled in a letter 
of such arrogance that it would make the toughest 
DXpeditioner cringe. Which was no doubt the intention. 

And so the chance for the DXer to work Heard Island 
slipped by. Heard Island is due to be declared a protected area 
which will mean that obtaining permission to land there will 
not be so easy and might not even be possible. Be that as it 
may; the thought of Jim and I sitting on Heard Island for six 
weeks had never entered my mind. But now, after reading the 
accepted view of our capabilities it did set me thinking. I could 
only see the situation as it must have been pictured in various 
American minds and I still giggle at the thought. 
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When Jim returned to New Guinea in 1984 for 18 
months I was left in charge of not only the shack, but also all 
other electronic gizzmos in the house. As if they knew that 
there was no real boss around, they played up in turn. 


TALKDOWN 


The 40 metre array, Jim's Pride, is on the blink. We have 
had a lot of thunder and lightning lately, and that sort of 
weather can play havoc with electronic circuits. This is no 
problem when Jim is home. He built the array, switchable in 
four directions and knows everything about it. But ithas never 
been necessary for me to take much notice of the things which 
make it work. 

So, there it is, out of order - U/S - and permanently 
directed towards North America. 

Maybe the cows had chewed through something vital out 
in the paddock? Three horses raced excitedly up to the fence as 
I made ready to step across to investigate. I backed off and 
decided to look for the trouble closer to home - in the shack. 
There is a square box sitting on a shelf above the rig. It has 
buttons for switching beam headings of the array. Each button 
is equipped with a red LED indicating which direction we are 
beaming. No lights are showing. I give the box an unscientific 
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knock and a bit of a shake. Still no light. Lift off lid and peer 
inside. None the wiser. Fetch magnifying glass. Still none the 
wiser. 

Living in Island Paradises has it drawbacks. Technical 
expertise is practically non-existent. Which was okay during 
those early days when we used kerosene lamps, but eventually 
electricity, followed by electronic gadgets have caught up with 
us. One more area where we must learn to cope as best we can. 

Time came for my sked with Jim and I quickly told him 
the sad news. 

“Have you got your meter handy?” says Jim in the way any 
other man may ask his wife where his socks are. 

I do not have the meter handy. It is gathering dust in the 
work-shop. So, we settle down to a quick lesson in the 
workings of the array; how the relays are energized and other 
interesting facts of life. The band closes and the sked comes 
to an end. 

The following morning brought more thunder and I 
heard a “pop” from the shack as I was cleaning my teeth. 
Later in the day I discovered that the ICOM had died. By now 
I have retrieved my meter from the work-shop so I hopefully 
check the fuse in the ICOM power supply. No joy. Oh, how I 
hate it when the fuse is okay and still nothing happens. 

Luckily I still have my faithful FT301. Sked time comes 
around and I relate the sad news of the day to Jim. He advises 
me to bring the spare power supply up from the work-shop. No 
progress is made on the 40 metre array. The band closes early. 

Next afternoon was spent swapping power supplies. The 
ICOM did not work even though the rig fuse was okay, so 
fetched up the spare rig as well. I need the ICOM for working 
ZA and San Felix. It has split VFO. 

I am beginning to feel quite technical, but the next few 
days are wasted as we have no propagation. While waiting, I 
put my meter to use and measure a few voltages here and there 
to have something to report to Jim. 

There are only very weak signals coming out of P29- 
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land. Jim is not very happy about a negative voltage that I have 
come up with. (How did I manage that?) 

The array rests there. We got sidetracked by the video 
recorder. It is out of order, U/S. Jim knows what is the matter. 

“You have lost the 12 Volt supply,” he says. 
I try to argue! I want it to be something simple, like a fuse for 
instance. However, I must reluctantly admit that the fuses are 
all okay and that Jim knows more about such machines than I 
do who only know how to push the play-button. 

Jim has been away for one month, and Iam already down 
one 40 metre array, one rig, one power supply, and one video 
recorder. However, not to despair. Thanks to amateur radio, 
Jim will talk me down like they do inthe movies when the pilot 
has died from food poisoning and the stewardess is bringing 
the Jumbo and its load of 450 passengers safely down for 
landing. 
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When Jim is away I sometimes find time to take a closer 
look at my surroundings. It happens that I remember my pre- 
amateur radio days with a twinge of nostalgia for an 
ordered lifestyle in an orderly house. These days I confine 
myself to looking at the main rooms. But back in 1985 it was 
still possible to see the basic outlines of the shack. 


WELCOME TO MY SHACK 


Send me a picture of your shack. The mail sometimes 
brings requests like that, giving me a feeling of inadequacy. I 
look at photos of other people’s shacks. Some are big and 
roomy, others are tiny or maybe just a nook in another room. 
But they all have one thing in common. Not a thing is out of 
place. The operating table is polished to a high gloss. Rigs, 
linear amplifiers and other equipment are expertly lined up in 
rows; pen, pad, log. Neat. 

The VKONS/VKONL shack is not like that. Sometimes I 
wish it were separated from the rest of the house by a secret 
passage so that innocent visitors don’t accidentally get to look 
at it. Even I find it amazing how much one can fit into a room 
of 2 x 3 metres. Apart from necessities like operating table, 
rigs etc., I have just finished counting 29 cardboard boxes full 
of stuff. 
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Shelves line some of the walls. They were originally 
meant as bookshelves, but other things seem to have taken 
over. There are boxes of QSL cards, stacks of magazines and, 
yes the six metre beam indicator gathering dust. 

The operating area is two-tiered. This is necessary 
when two operators share a shack and one of them does not 
appreciate a good rig like the FT301. Sure, it drifts a little and 
the volume control crackles and it does not have a second 
VEO to enable me to work split, but so what? It has a friendly 
face and I like it. 

Anyway, once Jim’s ICOM and the linear went to Papua 
New Guinea for an extended stay, I was left with a big piece 
of table available for the more important items. There is for 
instance a cardboard box jammed full of secondhand, large 
brown envelopes for mailing QSL cards to Jim. Because, even 
though he has been gone for over 12 months, people still 
address their QSLs to Norfolk Island. Next to the envelopes is 
a smaller box containing rubber stamps and stamp pads. 
Another couple of boxes contain a few tools and some co-ax 
connectors, and an old desk-mike makes a useful stand for 
hanging connecting leads on. There is an assortment of odd 
QSL cards, post cards, dried up biros, old postage stamps, a 
few perished rubber bands and two staplers, one of which is 
empty. 

I try to keep the top of the rig and power supply free of 
clutter. The fact that they have grilles may well be a sign that 
I should let them “breathe.” But, there is room underneath the 
rig. Oh, yes. Room for more odd QSL cards, old envelopes, 
stamps and important memos of three months old skeds. 

Moving down to the main table, I come to the things I 
need to have within reach at all times. List of beam-headings, 
DXCC countries list, log, biro that works, scribble-pad. I also 
have acrossword for passing the time while on nets, QSL cards 
for filling in while idly listening around on the bands, box of 
cheap envelopes bought at Woolworth on my last big outing to 
the Mainland, magnifying glass for looking up callbook 
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addresses and reading some amateur radio magazines printed 
in micro. For some reason there is also an old nut (no, not that 
kind!) and a nailfile which I thought I had lost. 

Within reach is a two drawer filing cabinet, the top of 
which is table height and handy for putting things down on. 
There are boxes of QSL cards, cello-tape, a postal rate guide, 
a hand drill, my multimeter and a reel of beige cotton. 

The cotton is there because this is essentially my sewing 
room. Next to the filing cabinet is my sewing table and 
machine. I even have a sewing basket, on top of which sits a 
strong magnet with a broken paperclip and an old staple stuck 
to it. 

The back wall has more shelves, housing more QSL 
cards - eight shoeboxes to be exact. The top shelf is taken up 
by box files containing DXpedition logs. On the table under 
these shelves are the card filing cabinets full of QSL cards, 
with four more shoeboxes on the floor, under the table. 

The fourth wall has shelves jammed full of books and 
radio magazines; some in Japanese, one Czechoslovakian, a 
few Italian, Norwegian, English, Indonesian - we hoard them 
all. 

On the floor, partly hidden by the door which opens 
inwards, are a number of cardboard boxes (in addition to the 
other 29) in various shapes and Sizes. I ae them there in case 
rete SS come in pee ceping t! 


| eur radio. Jim ana not vet lived HPS Sent enough to have 
etait it, SO we sometimes have heated arguments when I want 
to keep useful items like empty margarine containers and old 
toothbrushes. When we were first married, I used to catch a 
sort of frantic glint in Jim’s eyes whenever I tried to convert 
him to my way of thinking. It was almost as if he was worried 
in case he had married into something strange and slightly off 
beat. But then one day he went visiting someone who has lived 
on the Island longer than I and therefore is in amore advanced 


stage of collectomania. Since then, he is not quite so nervous. 
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Anyway, with Jim in PNG I can really get down to taking care 
of things. Hence the boxes behind the door. 

There is a spare seat in the shack. At present it is piled 
high with old envelopes which I intend to cut the stamps off. 
The last of the boxes live under the operating table. Two are 
full of QSL cards and two contain odds and sods. 

And now we have come the full circle of the shack. One 
of these days I’ll shove everything to one side, snap a photo of 
the tidy corner and, who knows? Maybe someone will look at 
that picture, admire the neatly lined up equipment and high 
gloss table, and wish that he or she too, had a shack like ours. 
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One could say that the following story is - Fiction based 
on Fact. The superheterodyne label is fact, as is the attitude 
in the shop. 


A FOSSIL IN THE OINTMENT 


The little old lady looked around the shop for what she 
had in mind; a good transistor radio with shortwave bands, for 
her grand-son. “Strange how most radios these days only have 
two bands - AM and FM,” she mused. “And yet, the price 
asked should provide something more useful.” After 
discarding a transistorised toilet-roll and a teapot playing 
“God Save the Queen,” she finally picked up a radio which 
looked like a radio. 

feyes.can I help you?” 
The little old lady looked up to find a young man tripping 
impatiently at her side. He had that superior look she had come 
to associate with young men who thought they had all the 
answers. 

“How much is this radio? I can’t seem to find the price,” 
She said, peering at him over her spectacles. 

“That one is 290 dollars,” said the young man, looking 
over her head at a couple of more prosperous looking 
customers who had just entered the shop. “Charge or cash?” 
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he added routinely. 

“Tam not so sure,” said the little old lady, turning the radio 
over to look at the back panel. She found the price a bit steep 
but did not like to say so. “Do you have any others with short 
wave bands?” 

The young man closed his eyes for a moment and sighed. 

“This one has superheterodyne,” he said firmly, holding 
up the tag label and watching to see if the difficult word had 
made the right impression. The little old lady was startled. 
“TIt..has?” She pushed her spectacles up on her nose and read 
the label. And sure enough - SUPERHETERODYNE it said in 
green lettering. Wow! She hid asmile, pulled herself together 
and looked up at the young man doubtfully. He decided she 
needed convincing and added haughtily: 

“And band-spread!” 

“Is that so?” she said innocently. “And what does it all 
mean?” 

If the young man had paid more attention, he would have seen 
the mischievous look behind her glasses. As it was, he fell into 
the trap. 

“It’s the absolutely latest in modern technology, 
guaranteed to give good reception at all times,” he rattled off. 
The little old lady stood her ground. 

“Yes, but what does it do?” she persisted. 

The air fell out of the young man in a long sigh. 

“Do you want this radio or not? I have other customers 
waiting,” he said, taking the radio out of her frail hands. 

“Pll think about it,” said the little old lady, smiling 
encouragingly as she left the shop. 

She felt sorry for the young whippersnapper. How was 
he to know that she had learnt about superhet receivers and 
bandspread before he was even born. It was naughty of her to 
have ribbed him like that, but she just could not help herself. 
She sniggered into her coat-collar and looked at her watch. 

Goodness, gracious, she would have to hurry home. Her 
Class of aspiring radio amateurs were coming for their theory 


WELCOME TO MY SHACK. 


CARLOS, CT1FL IN HIS TIDY SHACK - WHAT WE STRIVE FOR. 


NORFOLK ISLAND - FAR FROM THE MADDENING CROWD. 
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lesson in an hour and after that she was due to act as controller 
for the World Wide DX net... 

“T think I’ll teach them the principles of the superhet 
receiver today,’ the little old lady mumbled to herself, quickly 
walking up the street. “They may as well know what they are 
talking about if they are going to impress little old ladies one 
day,” she grinned, closing her front door behind her. 
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Once a year, the really big one, the mother of all 
contests, occurs. Jim always wants to go for it, although I 
usually try to talk him out of it. However, I don’t always 
succeed. 


CQ CONTEST 


The door to the spare room is closed. The house is quiet 
as I tip-toe around, preparing cups of tea and bite-sized 
morsels of bread. The cat and I converse in whispers. 

“Miaow.” It is barely audible. Puss seems to understand 
that serious business is afoot. She prowls the house restlessly, 
not even interested in her food. 

“It will be all over by Monday,” I whisper back to her. 
“Only two days to go.” 

It reminds me of when the children came down with 
measles; the quiet house with the children shut away in their 
rooms, alone. Only this is not measles, this is the CQ WW 
contest. 

It is raining outside. Thick fog droops wetly down over 
the tops of pine trees. I switch on the car ignition and try. 
Rrrrgh, rrgh, rr... The WD40 is missing from the glove box. A 
moment’s irritation. The can is lying on the lawn, next to the 
Six metre beam which is also lying on the lawn waiting to be 
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serviced. 

By the time I am back in the car, I have snagged my 
stocking and stepped in a squishy wet cowpat. But the car does 
Start. 

The Island has one supermarket and 2000 cars. I throw 
myself into the fray. 

Battered and bruised I lug the week’s shopping into 
the house. The shopping bag contains a new blouse. My 
consolation prize for the CQ WW. One has to keep one’s 
Spirits up. I try listening to the world news on the radio. 

“Britain has..CQ contest, CQ contest - over Syria. Libya..59 
32..CQ contest, CQ contest... Red Cross.. 59 32 South Afri- 
can delegation..”” Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble; it is time 
to do the washing. But the telephone rings before I get there. 
It is our neighbour calling, asking us over for the evening. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, but we can’t this weekend, Jim is ah...eh... 
indisposed.” 

“What a pity, maybe next week then...Say, what’s that 
noise? It sounds like someone talking!” 

“Hmm, yes, some other conversation must be breaking 
through. It shouldn’t be allowed.” I hang up, marvelling at 
what a glib tongue I have developed. I really ought to be 
somebody’s secretary with this newly discovered talent. 

I fill the washing machine and turn the tap off. But, the 
water keeps coming, and coming. The machine overtlows. 
eee is wrong with the tap. However, I have not lived on 
a and for 23 years without learning the rudimentaries of 
aiid Aurobine: I find a cork and quickly stuff it into the 
offending tap, sealing off the water effectively. The water 
comes from a tank at the back of the laundry. Gravity pressure 
is not overly powerful. Something to be elatet ysl for when the 
man of the house is ...indisposed. 

The voice from the shack has become a bit hoarse, so I 
make another cup of tea and take it in. 

“Mind the DX edge! CQ contest, CQ contest...Not the 80 
metre log! That’s the 160 metre log! Not...” I put the cup 
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down on top of the 80 metre log and go to the bedroom to 
admire my new blouse. 

We are having steak for dinner, and it needs pounding. 
I attack the meat vigorously, making the cups on the shelf go 
tinkle-tinkle. It is a way of letting off steam. 

“You tripped the vox, pounding the meat,” says Jim later. 
He has agreed to take time off for dinner. I like the thought of 
having tripped the vox. It makes me feel that I belong; part of 
the scene, so to speak. The contest is going well; bands wide 
open, even ten metres. 

“Tt’s clearing up, I say, “It’s stopped raining.” 

“Has it been raining?” says he! 

Iam dimly aware of a frozen body jumping into bed some 
time during the night. It has gone by the time I wake up in the 
morning. CQ contest, CQ contest.. 

The sun is shining so the cat and I go outside, the cat 
rubbing up against my legs. She does not even look at the 
closed door of the shack. Somehow, she is becoming anti 
amateur radio in spite of the nice warm linear amplifier which 
is so comfortable on cold evenings. 

“Never mind,” I whisper, “it will be all over by tomorrow. 
THEN he will have to do the paper work, heh, heh.” I 
remember the last time he went contesting. Thousands of 
QSOs had to be analysed, duplicates eliminated, countries and 
zones counted for each band. The process took weeks. “He’ll 
be sorry,” I add. The cat smiles back, conspiratorially. 

“Now, now, we mustn’t be nasty,” I tell myself. “He is 
enjoying himself. After all, he could be doing worse things, 
like...” I try to think of something worse he could be doing, but 
give up. 

Bringing in his morning tea, I stand there looking at him 
to let him know that I have something to say. 

“QRX!” He peels off the headphones. “What’s the 
matter?” 

“I’m bored!” I look at him defiantly. 

“Oh, I just worked Iris on ten metres!” 
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“The world is going down the drain. Politics has crept into 
Red Cross and..” 
“CQ contest, CQ contest” 

I wish I had bought a skirt to go with the blouse. Pity it 
is Sunday and the shops are closed. I could do with a new 
handbag as well. We’ll see tomorrow! 

In the evening there is a sudden quiet in the shack. I 
listen. No sound. It stops me in my tracks. Maybe he has 
passed out..fallen asleep..electrocuted himself? Lost his voice 
perhaps? I quickly check my mind for the last time I brought 
him in a cuppa. He was all right then. He has been fed and 
watered regularly. I have done my duty, so why is he quiet? I 
open the door carefully, worried at what I will find. The cat 
looks over my ankle. 

Ah, he is checking the bands. I know he is looking for 
rare ones; multipliers which will increase his totals. With a 
sense of relief I decide to have an early night. 

It was Wednesday before the cat forgave Jim for the 
contest weekend. She just would not talk to him at all, hiding 
herself away and looking to me when her foodplate was empty. 
Difficult personality, cats; maybe I should have bought her a 
new blouse also. 

Oh Yes! In case you are wondering why I have been so 
easy going on Jim - next month is the CQ WW CW contest. I 
am quite looking forward to it. Haven't mentioned it to the cat 
yet but see you there! 
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WHEREABOUT ART THOU, ROMEO... 
OR JULIETTE,..AS THE CASE MAY BE? 


Talking of today’s lost generation is not just a figure 
of speech. A recent survey has revealed that people aged 18 - 
24 from a number of industrialised nations, scored miserably 
in such a formidable task as finding the Pacific Ocean, or the 
United Kingdom and other such secluded spots, on a world 
map. Our young people are lost in a wilderness of countries. 

I was not too surprised to read about the results of the 
survey. In trying to explain the whereabouts of Howland 
Island to people recently, I had met with some disconcerting 
gaps in their general knowledge. 

“It is just north of the Equator,” I would explain patietly. 
“Where’s that? Is that in Australia?” asked one bright 
young product of modern geography lessons. 

“They ought to take up amateur radio,” was my first 
thought on learning that so many young people do not know 
where they are, let alone where anyone else is, on a map. 

“Maps on the shack wall, maybe even with pins marking 
countries we have talked with. QSL cards from little islands 
only amateurs have heard about... We sure know our way 
around on a world map,” I thought smugly...or do we? 

“It must be lovely to get to visit a tropical island,” chirped 
one enthusiastic YL back in 1982 as we were getting ready to 
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brave the ‘Roaring Forties’ fora DXpedition to Heard Island. 

“I guess it will take them three or four days to get there,” 
boomed an OM on hearing that the maxi-yacht Anaconda had 
just left Adelaide for Heard Island via Perth; a voyage of 
thousands of sea-miles. And he was not even the same fellow 
who in 1983 set off from Britain to America in a stolen yacht 
after having stocked up on food for the voyage...three packets 
of biscuits and a can of baked beans! 

Nor does travel necessarily broaden the mind as muchas 
tiring it. One airport is much the same as any other; a city is 
a city and one hotel is like another. So, maybe it was just a slip 
of the lip that had U.S. President Ford toasting Anwar Sadat 
in Egypt in 1975: “To the great people of the government of 
Israel!” And President Reagan, who sometimes has great 
difficulty with names of people and places, ona later occasion 
unceremoniously placed Cuba in the Mediterranean. 

Of course WE don’t make mistakes like that. WE know 
all the major bits of land like Africa and America. WE know 
that there is something called the South Pole and something 
called the North Pole, with a band halfway between, called the 
Equator. WE all know that the world is round...but wait... Why 
do some people put their own local time on their QSL card for 
a Station half way around the world? Is it because some of us 
believe the World to be round, not like a ball, but rather like 
a pancake? Oris it simply because we too, would be unable to 
point to Canada ona world map, believing it to be just a couple 
of blocks down the road? A truly disturbing thought..is it 
possible that we are not as smart as we think we are? 

We talk to stations on all manner of little reefs and rocks 
in the oceans, not always bothering to think about how the 
operators got there. They flew there, right? Be it St. Peter and 
Paul Rocks in the Atlantic or Mellish Reef closer to home, in 
that little bit of blue on the map, called the Pacific Ocean. For 
convenience in amateur radio contests, some 40 million 
Square miles of that bit of blue have been lumped together 
into a ‘continent’ called Oceania, most of which Australian 
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politicians and news media fondly refer to as “Australia’s 
back yard,” causing confusion of the mind. 

Some amateurs apparently believe the islands of Oceania 
to be bunched together in a knot somehere in the middle. 
Grown men have been heard discussing how propagation to 
Samoa and Kiribati must be the same, perhaps not knowing 
that some 1500 miles separate the two groups. Small scale 
maps can be deceiving, so many take it for granted that if you 
operate from Central Kiribati, you should take the opportunity 
to nip over to East Kiribati for a couple of days to serve the 
needy DXer. What’s amere 1000 miles between friends? It is 
only a few centimetres on the map. For that reason we also 
sometimes receive a QSL card on Norfolk Island, with a 
request that we hand it to so anso on Nauru - amere 1800 miles 
away. 

Of course, this is just nit picking. Not even amateurs can 
be expected to know every little speck on the map until we at 
least have had a QSO with said speck. By then we want a card 
and need an address. So we turn to the callbook to find an 
address for, say a station on Willis Island. And what do we 
find? Christmas Island, Cocos (Keeling) Island, Norfolk 
Island, Willis Island; all rolled into one under the heading 
“Ninth District.” Some amateurs take this sort of thing 
literally, so we have at times received mail addressed to: Jim 
Smith; Christmas Island, Cocos(Keeling) Island, Norfolk 
Island, Willis Island. Australia Post has hit on the right | 
island and thrown the card into the bag destined for Norfolk — 
Island, but of course, nobody knows how many cards have 
been thrown into some other bag. 

Without a callbook, some take the easy way out. After 
Heard Island in 1983, at least one VK addressed his Heard 
Island card to: Jim Smith, Heard Island. I wonder which bag 
that one ended up in. And could it be that there are at present 
hundreds of QSL cards slowly drifting through the world’s 
mail systems ina futile search for such obscure destinations as 
Peter 1. Island, Kingman Reef and Malyj Vysotskij Island. 


| 
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All because some people have not done their homework. 
People of the perfect generation! 
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Being so far from the maddening crowd, it took a while 
for Norfolk Island to enter the computer age. However, by 
1986, quite a few computers had found their way on to the 
Island, although mostly for games. We too acquired one of 
these machines which was going to take the hassle out of both 
writing and book-keeping chores. 


TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Our computer is not going to let me into its secrets 
easily. It starts off politely enough, asking me with a smirk 
what I want to do. Well, I want to create a database file and 
that’s okay so off we go. Harmony reigns while I enter data, 
feeling confident that this is no big deal. The argument starts 
when I want to put the file to practical use. 

“What file?” asks the computer grumpily. There is only 
one file on the whole disk, but I shall have to spell it out. 

“Not found!” declares the computer triumphantly to my 
chagrin. Surely it has not lost the file in just five minutes. With 
help like that who needs toddlers around? I check the filename 
carefully. Okay, so I left out a dot or a space or something. A 
few more tries and up comes the file, Bingo! 

I want to sort the file in alphabetical order, and with one 
eye in the manual, I type in the necessary commands. But, oh 
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no, not so fast. 

“Disk is full,” says the computer, blinking its green eyes 
disapprovingly. I know it is lying in its teeth, but will give it 
another chance just to be agreeable. So, again I go through the 
motions, and again I get this boldfaced lie slung at me. With 
clenched teeth I type furiously: 

“No, it is not full!” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” yawns the 
computer haughtily. How it can just sit there in a huff, is 
beyond me. But maybe its superior attitude indicates that it 
knows something I don’t. 

Deflated, I start from scratch, asking it to sort the file. 
We are soon back at the old argument about the full disk. Iam 
beginning to get worried. There must be something wrong with 
the disk, I tell myself, giving the computer the benefit of 
the doubt. Or something is wrong with the computer.. or the 
mains voltage is down.. or up, who knows? I decide to give 
it another try. 

Late in the afternoon the penny drops and I leap the disk 
— fullhurdle. It turns out that we have not been talking about the 
same disk, sothere! ButI can’t help feeling that it would have 
been of some help if the beast had told me so in the first place 
instead of sitting there laughing at me. 

All this messing around has done things to my file. It is 
no longer complete, so I spend time filling in the gaps that have 
mysteriously appeared. All the same, I feel that I am at last on 
the winning side. I have learnt how to create a file, call it up, 
patch it up and sort it. All I have to keep in mind is that my 
Opponent is not overly bright so I have to spell everything out 
in detail down to the last dot, and only use words it 
understands, (which are not many.) 

The screen shows a clear alphabetical file, and I feel 
pleased with my efforts. It would be nice to see it in print. So 
I ask the computer to print it. 

“Print?” it says, “what’s that?” 

I am flabbergasted. Print as in P-R-I-N-T, you dummy! Oh, 
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why must it argue all the time? Can’t it understand plain 
English? I dive for my Thesarus in case it is my own English 
which is at fault. After all, I remind myself, I am not basically 
of the English-speaking tongue. The computer may well be 
programmed to only recognise some other word meaning print. 

None the wiser, I consult the manual, looking 
desperately for clues to how to tell the computer that I want 
a printout. There is little to go on. The manual seems to 
assume that such basic commands are unnecessary. It would 
only insult the intelligence of the user to actually describe 
how this function comes about. I experiment with a few 
words, to no avail. 

“Ha, ha, ha, try again,” giggles the computer. “Try 
changing a word,” it taunts. 

“Okay,” I say, taking the bait, “let’s change that word.” 

“What do you want to change it to?” splutters the compu- 
ter, its mirth barely suppressed. I suggest another word, and 
it asks if I want any more changes. “No” I say firmly. 

“Ho, ho, ho, that was fun, try again, try changing a word!” 
The computer is besides itself with glee. It never tires of this 
game. It really is very childish, so I ask it to shut up. 

“Shut up?” it blinks. “I don’t know that word. Try 
changing a word, yes or no?” I must give it credit for 
persistence if nothing else. 

Over a cup of coffee, I find a clue in the manual. 
REPORT, it says. Aha, so that’s it. 

“Report,” I command sternly after coffee break. The 
computer blinks, all businesslike all of a sudden. I have the 
printer switched on, ready for my beautiful alphabetical file. 
But, not so. Not yet! There are questions to be asked and 
answered. Do I want this or do I want that? Decisions, 
decisions. I am fed up with all this nagging and just want to get 
this monster off my back the quicker the better. I don’t really 
care if the file comes out upside down as long as I get to see 
something on paper. I refrain from typing “don’t ask stupid 
questions, just get on with it.” I have learnt by now that the 
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computer will just withdraw haughtily and refuse to 
co-operate except by its own rules. So I default all the silly 
questions and let it have its own way. It seems to think it 
knows everything better than I do anyway. 

And suddenly the screen fills with my file in report 
form. I must say it looks good. But there is no action at the 
printer. It just sits there as if it does not belong. I find it all 
very disappointing. 

Back to the manual, searching for another clue. It is not 
on my side, so much is evident. It actually tells me that if I 
had included the print command in the first place, I would 
now have had a printout. The world is full of ifs and buts. I 
realise the manual is in league with the beast and that they 
have ganged up on me, sitting defenseless in a corner. 
However, I too can be stubborn. 

I thumb through the manual to see if it inadvertently 
should have made a slip somewhere and let the secret out. Or 
can it be that this is such an advanced system that no printout 
is required? It may be specially made only for computers 
talking to each other. I have heard of such things where the 
computers take over, yakking away to each other, leaving the 
human element out of proceedings altogether. But no, the 
manual had said something elusive about if I had done such 
and such... indicating that paper is not yet obsolete. 

On page 94 of the manual I come across what I am 
looking for. SET PRINT ON/OFF it says. Well, Sesame, 
Sesame here we are. I “set print ON” and quickly ask for my 
file to be printed. The printer jerks into action, feeding reams 
of paper through with no print on it except page numbers. 
Turning the printer off seems to be the only way to stop this 
colossal waste of good paper. 

So, back to the manual. Surely I must be close to victory 
by now. It is late in the evening. I scan the pages with tired 
eyes. Aha! I had forgotten to tell thickhead which drive I was 
using. And the computer, being the way its maker intended, 
printed from the drive that had no file in it. That makes sense 
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in the world of high tech wonders and no common sense. 
Okay, so off we go again. Only now, we are back to the 
guessing game. 

“I don’t know what you are talking about. Do you want to 
change a word, yes or no?” 

“You know very well what I am talking about,” I mumble. 
“Set printer ON.” I can’t see anything wrong with that. But 
no, the computer wants to play. It does not know the word 
“primter= 

“Try another word,” it invites full of self importance. 
What is wrong with the word printer for goodness sake? It 
must be having me on. I consult the manual again on page 94. 
Smiling apologetically to the green lights, I type “yes” I want 
to change the word “printer.” 

“Change to what?” blinks the computer smugly, not 
knowing that it is about to be checkmated. 

“Print” I type quickly before the beast realises that it has 
been outsmarted. This time I remember all the little details 
required, and ina moment! have my alphabetical file in print. 

It really is quite simple - if you know how to do it. 


CQ MAGAZINE STAND AT TEXAS HAM COMM. 1993. 


CQ 
ZONE 15 
ITU28 


WwW 


TERRA-INCOGNITA. 


NAO, NX7L AND HIS COMPUTER TWINS. 


EMS. 


HARRY HAS NO COMPUTER PROBL 


HL9HH, 
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In July 1984 Jim left Norfolk Island for an 18 months 
stint of work in Papua New Guinea. For practical reasons I 
stayed behind on Norfolk Island, but made two visits to PNG 
where I signed P29KJ. These took place in Jan.- Mar. 1985 
and Nov.’85 - Jan.’ 86. 


JAMES BOND, I PRESUME? 


Life in Papua New Guinea was tranquil, to put it 
politely. I had little to do and so spent hours on the air while 
Jim was at work. It was not much different from working 
pileups from Norfolk Island so I was a willing victim when 
Jim suggested that I try satellite communication for a change. 

“But, but, but,” I began, thinking of those reams of paper 
Jim used to consult in order to communicate via Oscar 10. 

“There is nothing to it,” appeased Jim. “It’s all here, look! 
Times, windows, angle of elevation, pass number.” He 
unfolded the lengths of computer printout and pointed with 
pride to the various sections. 

Full of misgivings I decided to give it a go. My log 
Shows that I did work a few stations scattered across the 
Globe, but I never felt at ease. The echo was disconcerting 
and, that combined with the satellite ‘going down’ in mid 
sentence, did little to inspire much enthusiasm on my part. 
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“G6XYZ you’re five nine.” 

“P29KJ from G6XYZ you’re also five...” Silence. 
Although I had had the technical reasons for this phenomenon 
of satellite QSOs explained and I even understood them, I still 
refused to believe it. 

“G6XYZ are you still there?” Silence. 

The satellite had moved on and my call disappeared into the 
great beyond. Oh, yes I know that the technology is simply 
fan-tas-tic but after a couple of sessions I was ready to face 
HF and familiar territory again. 

The sunspot cycle was near bottom with the bands dead 
for most of the day. In spite of this, the 14.220 MHz net was 
busy with many check-ins from around the world. Jim used to 
be net control every day in those days and our apartment 
hummed merrily with the activity on the net. 14.220 MHz had 
been a well known watering hole for radio amateurs for years. 
It was here one went to look for people, DX or no. 

It would have been towards the end of Jim’s stay in PNG 
when the phone rang one evening and the caller, who declined 
to identify himself, requested Jim to meet him at the Travelodge 
Hotel right away. I could hear the miffed tone in Jim’s voice 
and pricked up my ears. This was no friend calling to inquire 
about our health! 

“Could you tell me what matter you want to discuss?” 
asked Jim. The answer must have been negative because Jim 
became more insistent. One does not just bowl out of the house 
in response to an anonymous phone call if you live in Port 
Moresby. We lived behind double security locked doors and 
the property was surrounded by security fences topped with 
barbed wire. I listened more intently, trying to catch every 
inflection in Jim’s voice. He sounded a bit more positive so 
maybe the caller had identified himself. Still, there was an 
element of mystery in the air. 

“And you can’t tell me what you want to talk about?” 
asked Jim again, looking over in my direction. He must have 
seen my ears flapping like bats’ wings because I heard him ask: 
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“Is it all right if I bring my wife along?” Then: “Okay we’ll 
beAtheres? 

Jim put the phone down and briefly gave me the gist of 
the conversation. “The police wants to talk to me, but he 
would not say what it was about. We better head down to the 
Travelodge and find out what they are up to.” 

“The police!” I said and quickly reviewed my actions over 
the past few weeks. No, I did not drive in PNG. I had not been 
drunk and disorderly, I had not been involved in any brawls, I 
had no outstanding library books. My conscience was as white 
and pure as the driven snow. It must be Jim who had been up 
to something I did not know about. 

On our way to the Travelodge Hotel Jim explained the 
little he had learnt. It was a special investigator from Australia 
who had made the phone call. He was visiting PNG in order to 
make some inquiries and so far these inquiries had led him to 
Jim Smith. 

I was dying of curiosity and happy to tag along. You 
don’t get many opportunities to meet a genuine dyed in the 
wool policeman, let alone an investigator, if you live a tranquil 
life. 

Finally settled in the bar of the Travelodge Hotel, my 
Curiosity was about to be satisfied. There were two men, one 
a native of PNG and the other turned out to be Australian. Both 
wore Civilian clothing so as not to attract too much attention, 
and as far as anyone else in the bar was concerned, we were 
just a group of people out for the local ‘happy hour’ before 
dinner. Little did they know that we were about to be 
investigated! 

“Your name is Jim Smith?” began the Australian formally. 
Jim confirmed this and the policeman continued: “Do you 
Operate amateur radio?” Ah! so that was it! Someone had 
complained about TVI, no doubt. Someone who could arrange 
to put the fear of God into people. 

“Yes, I operate amateur radio,” replied Jim peacefully. He 
never jumps to conclusions the way I do when people ask such 
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a question. Lacking in imagination, I expect. 

“And could you tell us what P29JS means to you?” 

Jim explained that this was his allotted call sign, duly issued 
by the PNG authorities. I was beginning to feel a twinge of 
worry. Who were these people who did not recognise a callsign 
when they saw one? 

“What does 14220 mean to you?” continued the 
Australian. Jim explained about the 14.220 Mhz net and what 
was consequently revealed should be a lesson for us all. 

The police wanted to know if Jim knew anything about 
a certain yacht. Did he know a Mr. X? Could he explain how, 
when this yacht had been visited by police and customs in 
connection with a suspicion of drug smuggling, they had found 
a scrap of paper with “P29JS” and “14220” scribbled on it? 

We knew we were in for a long session. Here we were 
faced with two policemen who knew nothing at all about 
amateur radio. Who knew nothing about DXing and DX nets. 
Who knew nothing about how people check in and some times 
are ‘taken off frequency’ by some other check-in who has 
something private or something not related to the net, to talk 
about. Could they really be prepared to link the net with illegal 
activities? 

To them dates and times were obviously an important 
consideration. (Where were you on the night of.....?) 

So, whilst Jim went home to collect his logs I started to 
explain to the two men all they needed to know about amateur 
radio and how DX works. They had a lot to learn in a fairly 
short period of time, but they seemed to absorb the gist of what 
I was saying. In a way I was surprised to realise that this was 
all new territory for the police. Somehow, I had always 
assumed that amateur radio was one avenue worth looking 
into when considering illicit activities as the oportunity is 
certainly there. But, then again we communicate in plain 
language with no privacy at all, so maybe amateur radio is just 
too innocent to be taken any notice of. 

Jim returned with logbooks - scribbled to the brim with 
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callsigns, times, frequencies and so on. He took up the tale of 
DXing where I left off and explained the importance of the 
hobby. Warming to his subject, he went on to talk about 
DXpeditions and how people (such as we) had even gone as far 
as to Heard Island just to be available for the DXers to make 
contact with. Nothing was left out. We talked about licensing, 
DXing, nets, pileups, historical data and statistics. We 
compared amateur radio in many different countries with that 
of PNG and Australia. We explained about Maritime Mobile, 
just plain Mobile and even Aeronautical Mobile. After a good 
hour of this I noticed that the policemen were beginning to look 
a bit dazed and that their eyes had started to glaze over, but 
there was still alot to explain to a willing, albeit enforced, and 
Captive audience. Thumbing through his logbooks, Jim was 
able to draw their attention to dozens of ‘rare ones’ who had 
checked into the net lately. When he ran out of net check-ins, 
he delved into the recesses of his logbooks and pointed out 
Other ‘rare ones’ as well as the hundreds and hundreds of JAs 
and the Americans and the Europeans and all and sundry who 
only wanted to make a brief radio contact with PNG. 

It is not often we as radio amateurs get a chance to hold 
the floor and talk about what is near and dear to our heart in 
the presence of ‘outsiders.’ Most people become bored, failing 
to understand the delight that is to be had from a hobby such 
as ours. We, in turn, fail to understand why they become bored, 
SO it is really tit for tat. But it was now long past ‘happy hour’ 
and our dinnertime. When Jim stopped to draw breath I dived 
in quickly. 

“If you want to learn about amateur radio you should ask 
some of your colleagues in the police force,” I said to the 
Australian. He looked doubtful. Maybe he thought I was trying 
to make a convert out of him, when I really was only thinking 
of how I should enjoy something to eat. 

“There are lots of police involved in amateur radio,” I said 
convincingly. I started to explain about QSL cards. Here was 
a whole section of amateur radio trivia which we had so far not 
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even touched on. To begin with I explained how we can glean 
from a card that so and so is a policeman as well as a radio 
amateur. Especially when the card features the logo of his 
police club or a picture of himself in uniform, toting a gun. 

I was just getting into stride when the police, not exactly 
cried for mercy, but never the less stopped me in mid flow. It 
became apparent that they had had enough. They thanked us 
both for coming along and for having explained how amateur 
radio works. But it would do for now, they both agreed. 

We gave them a cheerful wave as we made our way 
downstairs to the restaurant where we planned to eat. Pleased 
to have been of service, pleased to have had a chance to really 
explain the ins and outs of DXing, we felt the evening had 
turned out quite pleasant. The two policemen stood there, still 
looking slightly dazed. But, was there something else to read 
from theirexpression? I gave them acloser look. Was it really 
possible that there was relief spread across both faces? Yes, it 
was, begorrah! I wonder why? 
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While stillon my own at home, I had to puta little more 
personal effort into my DX-gathering. 


AND A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL 


Excitement is literally in the air when a rare DX morsel 
like San Felix appears on the bands. 

San Felix is not a place where just anybody can drop in, 
set up an antenna and rig and start calling CQ. The Chilean 
Government won’t allow it. Our chance to work San Felix 
therefore only comes if one of the regular staff on the Island 
also happens to be a ham. 

Such a coincidence came to pass in 1984. A couple of 
fairly new, non-English speaking hams would be active fortwo 
months, giving everybody a fair chance to work them. Chilean 
hams organised themselves to run lists and help with language 
problems for SSB operation. CW was not expected to present 
any problems, using the Q-code. A decade’s worth of new 
hams had never heard this country before. Even the old-timers 
wanted a QSO to update their collection. 

Propagation willing, the San Felix operation should 
have been a straight-forward smooth exercise in co-operation 
and good will. Operators around the world stood ready to help 
Out, picking up lists for certain areas and so on. 
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VKs and ZLs are fighting poor propagation. My first 
attempt is to check into a list with Phil, VS6CT on 20 metres 
one evening. It proves to be anon-event. No CEO, or any other 
CE for that matter, shows up. We chat on frequency for a while 
and agree that there is plenty of time to work him and not to 
WOIry. 

On listening around the bands I learn that Eric, 
ZL2AAG’s net on 40 metres is the place to be. 

I duly tune in with my ears peeled. Don’t hear the CEO, 
but strong RTTY signals would have knocked him out in any 
case. Eric has a long list of VKs and ZLs. It is decided that 
those who want to, will be called next morning our time, on 20 
metres at 2000Z 

I close my eyes as I pass the kitchen and lounge on my 
way to the shack next morning. The house is beginning to look 
as if nobody has done any housework for a week. 

Wrapped in a blanket to ward off the Norfolk Island deep 
freeze, I tune in. It is all happening. The QRM is peaking, the 
Europeans are in full stride, calling out of turn and doing their 
own thing. I admire the patience of the CE controller. 
Fernando’s voice from San Felix sounds cheerful and good 
natured. How will he feel about amateur radio after a few 
weeks of this? 

VK’s and ZL’s are patiently waiting for the European 
list to finish. Finally the controller advises Europe to move up 
to 14.190 MHz where a new list will be taken while Fernando 
works the Pacific. Heavenly peace settles on the frequency. 
Fernando turns his beam and we are ready to roll. 

Unfortunately it is too early or something for Australia 
and New Zealand. They have no propagation, but FK8CR and 
I get through without any trouble. Meanwhile the QRM 
intensifies, sounding like Star Wars interspersed by earthly 
whistling, all manner of breakers and conversation in Spanish 
underneath it all. The mob comes down from 190, adding to 
the confusion, but Fernando and controllers seem 
undisturbed. They get through another list of Europeans. 
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Meanwhile, back to the Pacific. Europeans panic and 
Start calling. Still no propagation to most of Australia, but 
VK4VC can hear them. When he is asked to make his call, 
everyone in the world with a “C” in the callsign, also call, 
with a YL from EA-land demanding to know why she has not 
been called. I leave them to it. 

Receive word that Norfolk Island is wanted on 40 
metres, so I check in with Eric again. Everyone and his 
grandmother are there, but it does not stop people calling CQ 
| on the frequency. We all move down a couple and the list is 
called. Varied types of QRM find us after a few minutes. 
DXCC = DX Clickers and Chirpers get going, with breakers, 
SSTV and the usual. A few VKs and ZLs get through before 
Fernando has to QRT. 

I listen on and off over the next few days. Relayed 
broadcasting has been added to the QRM. Some VKs and ZLs 
have made it, but many are still chasing around on lists. 

Well, it has been fun. Gives us all something to do in an 
Otherwise uneventful period on the bands. The QRMers 
have had a ball, the lucky ones who made it are happy, the 
unlucky ones are still hopeful. I have visions of people all 
over the Globe sitting glued to their rigs, turning their beams 
this way and that way in search of the best path and consulting 
computers for the right answer. And the QRMers tossing 
around for more poignant ways of causing harm, grinning 
evilly with each new brain-wave. No wonder outsiders think 
we are all crazy. 

The house looks like a dump. The lawns need mowing. 
The car is filthy. Bangers and mash. It’s fun to be crazy! 
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A ONE-WAY CODE OF ETHICS? 


A radio amateur is considerate (polite, helpful, friendly, 
clever, good looking, hard working, a paragon of virtue, kind, 
generous, faithful, etc. etc.) Written into our code of ethics as | 
it is, no amateur will dispute this fact, even when it is known 
that this modest description of the radio amateur was 
masterminded by ourselves. 


Even the 


ildmannered ragchewer may get hold of the — 
wrong end of the stick when trying to live up to our code of - 
ethics. Thus, when Buttinsky starts calling QRZ? QRZ? ontop > 
of aQSO which has been in progress for half an hour or more, — 
he is honestly and immediately told that nobody is calling him — 
and to please QSY! Tom and Dick had just warmed to their 
subject of ailments and what the dog did and do not want any | 
interruptions. Q-S-Y said with the right intonation and feeling — 
takes on a somewhat different meaning - stronger than a mere | 
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“please change your frequency.” And so the caller, chastened, 
quickly catches on and moves off to find someone else to play 
with. 
“Is this frequency in use?” 

An apparently vacant spot on a busy band never stays vacant 
for long. So, in response to total silence it is not uncommon to 
make a CQ call. However, the frequency was in use after all. 
The rag chewing parties were just lying in wait for the actual 


CQ call to go out. Then they pounce in a multi-operator 
_ crescendo, thrashing the caller to within an inch of his ham 


life. “This frequency IS in use. PLEASE Q-S-Y!” 

“But I did ask...” falters the CQ caller. ““We did not hear 
you..biff..crash..wham!” If the CQ caller has not passed the 
new examination test, he may feel hard done by and decide to 
tune up his rig on that particular frequency, causing another 
outburst of friendly advice on what he can do with himself and 
his rig, well away from ‘their’ frequency. 

To own a bit of band space for private use is an 
obsession with many. Some want more than others. A poor 
Selectivity receiver may require 10 KHz of free space either 
Side of the transmit frequency and such an amateur, being 


faithful to his clapped-out receiver will move up and down 


the band to clear suitable ‘lebensraum’ for himself. Not 


everyone is aware of what is requested. Some may even 


believe that they too have rights (not having read the code of 
ethics) and give a bit of lip in reply to the demand to move 
Over. Tut, tut, how very unamateurish, unfriendly, and 
ignorant of the amateur code of ethics. Others lay claim to a 
certain frequency for a sked. If the sked frequency is 


occupied, the newcomer tunes up, tells all and sundry that 


this frequency is now in use and proceeds to make his call. 
The sked then gets under way with both parties complaining 


bitterly about the QRM. Such clever tactics override the 


considerate operator who is forced to move. 
On the other hand, some amateurs do not seem to even 


Own a receiver. A typical scenario is a net frequency where 
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some 100 stations plus net control are checked in. The net is 


. 


) 


progressing well when suddenly: “QRZ? QRZ? CQ, CQ, | 
CQ..” 100 +1 voices reply: “You are calling CQ on a net 
frequency. Please QSY!” Voice: “ QRZ? QRZ? Is the | 
frequency in use?” 100+ 1: “The frequency IS in use. Please | 


OSY Minvoiees FEO 7GOn-CO Ish 


And so it goes. A receiver magically materialises if the 
caller hears any DX who has checked into the net and attempts ~ 


to establish direct contact, ignoring the 100 + 1. He may be 


anti-net and has decided that the DX needs rescuing for his | 
own good. Everybody knows that the DX station is much better 
off when thrown to the wolves than when languishing on an — 


orderly net, with his or her feet up. Besides, keeping the DX to © 


themselves is inconsiderate toward those who don’t check into 
nets. 


It does happen that a rarish DX station feels the need for - 


a bit of unhassled operating and goes back to a ragchewer’s 
CQ call. But, no sooner has the DX identified than, like so 
many feral pigs sensing a lost lamb, the DX hogs move in. 
Pandemonium soon reigns. Random whistling, VFO 


“woofing,” bellyaching, hoolas, tuner-uppers, et al get. 
busy in an effort to show off their station capabilities and to — 


squash the hapless ragchewer. Suddenly neither the original 


user of the frequency nor the DX has any Say. If he persists, | 
‘helpful’ DXers advise the ragchewer what he can do with > 


himself, and the DX is expected to spend the next three hours 


working the pileup. The wise DX may just switch off his rig © 
in an act of kindness to himself or, if inexperienced and timid | 
may try to play along until killed off by constant QRM. He is | 


damned either way, having broken the ‘code’ by being either 


lazy, not wanting to work the pileup, or inconsiderate, not 
working everyone. He could be mentioned in dispatches to 


the DX Headquarters. 


Because there are moves afoot to deal with this 
detrimental insubordination by the DX stations. Rules are 
being suggested for how a DX station should behave for the - 


A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL. 


KIRSTI AND JIM AND SHACK IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA. 
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good of everyone except him/herself, especially if the DX is 
a DXpedition. He, she or they then become communal 
property. There is a sort of squatters rights over the DX 
Station, extending well into the future when the coveted 
QSL card should be forthcoming. Those who have never 
supported a DXpedition in their lives, supported by national 
societies who likewise do not support DXpeditions, are the 
most vociferous in demanding that the DX station sticks to 
the amateur code and coughs up a free QSL card as a ‘final 
courtesy.’ 

Such a card may not be so much a ‘final courtesy’ as the 
final straw for many stations. And so the one-way code of 
ethics has successfully removed yet another amateur from the 
fold. 


menceranc society, amd The mein will offer all manner of 
conflicting advice on how the minority should behave, and 
even onhow the DX should spend their money and spare time. 
(Free QSL card service.) It is hard to see how this demand to 
freeload on DX stations and DXpeditioners fits in with the 
amateur code of ethics. 

Maybe sometime in the future a grain of wisdom will be 
included in the code, allowing consideration to extend, not 
only to the majority and the bullies on the bands, but to the 
minority and the ones who truly try to live up to the amateur 
code of ethics. 
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In 1985 I had survived five years in amateur radio, 
during four of them doubling as a XYL. I was beginning to 
understand what I had let myself in for.. 


AND BLESSED BE THE XyYL... 


(For she needs the patience of Job.) 


Those words apply to any Xtra special female 
companion of the OM, be it wife, mother, sister, lover - even 
if she herself is a YL operator. 

Maybe especially then. A rig, co-ax and at least a 
vertical antenna form part of the holiday luggage as a matter 
of course. Unnecessary items like make-up, evening dress and 
shoes are abandoned in favour of some spare wire (for dipoles) 
and other bits and pieces which may come in handy. She won’t 
be needing those things left behind in any case, not where she 
is going. 

Travelling light is an absolute no-no. Extra time must be 
allowed for at airports in order to adequately explain to 
customs officials what it is all about. And extra money has to 
be forked out to porters groaning under the weight of the 
holiday luggage. 

But, the XYL does not have to be a YL operator to 
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become involved in the fun and games of amateur radio. She 
too becomes familiar with the interior of hardware stores and 
electronics shops as she is skilfully steered past such stores 
which might otherwise take her fancy. The OM may have 
decided to ‘live off the land’ to some extent. It is often more 
convenient than carrying a tower in the luggage. Thus I once 
found myself parading with Jim through the main streets of 
Kuching, the capital city of Sarawak, triumphantly carrying a 
length of two inch waterpipe on our shoulders. The locals 
never had such a fun day in town. 

The DXing YL and the XYL of the DXing OM must 
quickly learn to ignore popular opinion about her sanity. Being 
covered in stinging red ants while standing with head, arms 
and upper torso buried in the foliage of a tree in Papua New 
Guinea, is part of the fun. Those guywires just have to be 
tangled up in the bushes to make it all worth while. In Apia, 
Western Samoa, I flitted unconcerned hither and thither on the 
hotel roof, where the antennas were swaying in the breeze, to 
interested stares from other hotel guests lounging around the 
swimming pool. And even Heard Island had its onlookers - 
seals and penguins stopped dead in their tracks to watch me 
lumber clumsily around in heavy boots and clothing, doing my 
bit for the common good of the DX community. 

Back home, which XYL does not know those fatal words 
from the OM: 

“T need a little help, love!” 

So out she goes to help erect antennas. This may involve just 
hanging off the rafters, or it may involve exciting projects like 
keeping an 80 metre vertical from bending. She finds that her 
prized Rhododendron has been unceremoniously removed and 
the OM is ready, shouting instructions: 

“Pull!’”’... “Now!”... “Not that rope... the other one!” 
When the vertical finally lays on the ground ina crumpled heap 
of tortured metal, the XYL needs great fortitude not to let any 
of her OM’s mutterings get to her. The chemists sell ear-plugs 
for this purpose. 
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The OM retires to the shack ina slight huff, checking the 
bands in aneffort to forget the afternoon’s disaster. The XYL, 
having relinquished her job as chief underdog of the antenna 
department, removes her ear-plugs and turns on the TV. She 
has just settled down to watching an interesting programme 
called ‘The do it yourself Divorce,’ when the screen is blanked 
out by vertical lines and squiggles. 

“You’re causing TVI!” she snaps at her beloved sitting 
ensconced in front of the rig. 

‘““Am 1?” he asks, all innocence. For some reason he knows 
the limits to which he can stretch her patience. TVI falls 
outside these limits so chances are he will do something about 
it - one day. 

When the evening meal is ready, the XYL often dines 
alone, depending on what rare DX is around at the time. This 
is sometimes an advantage. Dinner can be something quick and 
easy. The OM will not be able to tell the difference between 
Duc a 1’Orange and old boots once it has rested in the oven 
overnight. 

But simple rag-chewing can also keep the OM from the 
table. I silently applauded the XYL of an OM I heard one 
Sunday lunchtime. The OM talked for roughly 15 minutes 
about how he had to QRT and go and eat. I waited, determined 
to learn just how long it would take him to actually QRT. After 
a while I heard a frantic note in his voice: 

“IT must go and save my dinner. The XYL has put it out on 
the verandah and I think the dog may get it!” 

That’s the way to do it ladies. If he is not hungry, there is 
always the dog. 

When the bands are closed, the OM turns to his junk box. 
He keeps an ear to the ground for any word of other people’s 
junk being offered for sale or give-away, and will travel great 
distances to add to his collection. His junk box grows and 
grows until it cannot be called a box any more. It is more like 
a room full, or perhaps the garage full while the family car 
Slowly rusts away out in the open. Rubbish dumps become 
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treasure troves, the OM bringing home ‘handy’ bits and pieces 
on aregular basis. The whole house takes on an aura of despair 
as the XYL struggles to keep her head above water in a sea of 
‘handy’ items - some of which are indeed handy - as door- 
stops, and QSL cards of such value that they rate above the 
family silver. She develops stoicism, waiting patiently for the 
day when her OM will take up lawn bowls. 

The one redeeming feature of the OM is that the XYL 
always knows where to find him. Not for her the restless 
_ tossing and turning in bed at night, worrying in case he has met 
with an accident, or wondering who is keeping him from her 
side. She can hear the drone of his voice through the long, dark, 
lonely hours, or watch the lights flicker rythmically with his 
CW signals. 

The OM is in QSO with Isao JHIRNZ. Isao is on his 
honeymoon in Fiji, signing 3D2RN...Another XYL is 
welcomed to the fold. 
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WHERE HAVE ALL THE DEARS GONE? 


Someone once Said that there is no such thing as a sweet 
little old lady; that there are only hardenend, mischievous little 
old ladies who are girls at heart. This is just as well if the little 
old dear is a radio amateur chasing DX in the time-honoured 
way Of pileups. 

A pileup is no place to have a fit of the vapours. One 
must be strong, physically and mentally to posess the 
necessary stamina. And one must be financially well off to 
lay on the very best and most expensive of equipment and a 
select QTH. Lacking in any of these departments, renders the 
DXer substandard if not subhuman and not fit to be counted 
among the real DXers. 

Real DXers don’t check into nets or lists (well, almost 
never). Such devices should be outlawed to keep the weaklings 
in their place, i.e. away from DX. Real DXers prefer pileups. 
It is here that real muscle can be put on show. During the1989/ 
90 Bouvet (3Y) debacle real DXers could be heard yelling 
“shut up you idiot!”.. “Screw JA!” and other pleasantries 
involving unmentionable uses of a word starting with F. Tut, 
tut. If there had been any real little old ladies listening, they 
would have turned up their toes and died. In the middle of all 
this, courtesy is a mere voice crying in the wilderness. Many 
DXers give up in disgust. Others battle on, determined to rise 
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above the squabbles. Fortunately the vast majority of DXers 
belong to this group. They are the ones who help other, less 
fortunate DXers to work arare one. And they are the ones who 
listen to instructions from the DX and refrain from creating 
deliberate QRM on the DX’s transmit frequency. They are 
also the ones who know something about geography and make 
allowances for the sometimes rough and tumble of a 
DXpedition’s operating conditions, or the inexperience of a 
resident DX who may be new to the game, running 50 watts to 
a pie os wet string. 

al DXers see the DX as some sort of animal with no 
Say in eae The DX is likened to fish or game to be hunted 
down forthe sport of it. Not to mention likening DX to a whore 
who apparently is more desirable if picked up on the street than 
if visited in a brothel. That nicety was by a VE, in print 1989, 
venting his spleen on nets and lists. No wonder little old ladies 
become hardened. 


the DX station otal navel Recent reading of these various 
rules suggests: 


a) A DXstation should magically come by enough money 
to buy equipment which is of such standard that 
pile-ups can be easily controlled. 


b) A DX station who checks into a net is just lazy. 


Cc) A DX station should not chase DX for him/herself and 
should remember the reason for being DX is to serve the 
real DXers, not him/herself. Therefore, checking into 
nets where the DX is protected from the pack and has a 
chance to work other rare ones, is a no-no. 


d) | When the DX station has spent all his or her money and 
free time on working the real DXers, free QSL cards 
should be provided for the needy multitudes. 
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e) A DX station should not spend a whole minute on a 
QsO. 


When Jim first opened up from A51 we sorely tested the 
patience of real DXers who had found our sked frequency and 
were outraged to hear a QSO exceeding one minute’s duration. | 
Stentorian voices reminded me that “we are waiting!” which — 
had me wondering nastily if real DXers could be equated to | 
real bullies. This was despite the fact that Bhutanese officials 
were in the background listening to the QSO. Marvelling that 
Jim could talk to his wife thousands of miles away by means 
of a tiny black box. 

So who are these macho types who, wishing to make 
DXing an elitist hobby, spurn nets and lists, try to bully little 
old ladies and rule the life of DX operators? Whoever they are, 
they are not well informed. 

All radio amateurs are entitled to pursue the hobby in 
whichever way Suits the individual operator as long as one | 
keeps within the law of the land. DX operators are people - not 4} 


animals or fish or fowl put there for the enjoyment of ‘game — 


hunters.’ As people they are entitled to common courtesy — 

which used to be taken for granted only a few years ago. In 
those days there were probably still some genuine oldfashioned 
‘little old ladies’ who could go on the bands without fear of 4 
bullies ordering them to QSY. Or, for those Johnny-come- — 

latelies who frown on the amateur lingo, to “P... off!” 

The sort of unpardonable behaviour which some recent 
DXpeditions have been subjected to by the DX community, 
and the way DXers have abused each other like a flock of 
squabbling vultures, may be a sign of the times we live in - the 
dog eat dog society of the late 20th. century. It is not a valid — 
excuse, just buck-passing by those who cannot be bothered ~ 
with keeping up standards of civilisation. 

But the little old dear has gone - swept away by the need 
for survival. In her place has evolved a tougher more durable 
little old lady. Still a girl at heart, she enjoys the freedom and 
opportunities open to her. Such a little old lady can therefore 
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chase DX in and out of pileups to her heart’s content - without 
even a twinge of the vapours. 


Te RADIO AMATEUR wee rayAA 
FON ee LEE a eee 
(5 “at 
EL : | 


MRS. RUTH TOLLEFSEN 
BOX 17, TVEITA, OSLO 6, NORWAY 
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BRIDAL SUITE 


Do you find it boring listening around on the bands? 
Well, take heart; we may be in fcr something completely new. i 


Bernard DDODN is working on it. 


In a letter to the Editor of the Philippine The Amateur — 


Radio World, Bernard has requested assistance from 
Philippine amateur radio operators to help him find ‘young 


and goodlooking girls among friends and relatives,’ who wish | 
to marry German men. Bernhard only had a VHF license at the © 


time, but was hoping to get his full license shortly. That, he | 


wrote, will improve his contact with East Asia. It could also 


speed up proceedings for all those German men who “are . 


willing to marry Philippine girls.” 


The Editor replied briefly to Bernards letter, just stating 


simply that “we do not sell any bride.” 


I read about this exchange of ideas with some | 


amazement. How was Bernard going to carry out such QSOs? | 
Here was something new; to take our minds off the rig and | 


the weather and the dog fora while. I let my imagination have 
its way. 

“Hello, DU.. OM, have you got any willing girls among 
your relatives or friends?” 

“How do you mean willing OM?” 

“Willing to come to Germany and marry our willing men.” 


a cat I UII EI A a Za 
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“How old are these men?” 
“All ages, from 40 to 80 years of age. We are looking for 
| young and slightly older girls; good looking ones you 
| understand!” 
“What is wrong with the German women and girls?” 
“They have got out of hand. Besides, the young and good 
looking ones are all taken by the young and good looking 


| Here we are interrupted by deliberate QRM. It could be 
coming from the slightly older YLs who do not like the 

| prospect of their bachelor contemporaries hunting in foreign 

| territories. 

| “TI did not quite catch that. You want good looking young 

i men also?” 

“No, Heaven forbid. Girls, you understand. We want girls!” 

“T do not understand. Why do those old men want young 

| girls? We have many old ladies who might consider a holiday 

| in Germany to look things over.” 

“No! No old ladies, please. We, too have many old ladies. 

| What we want is young and good looking girls.” 

| “To marry?” 

eyvcs. marry!” 

| “I don’t know what to say. Have you tried to find suitable 

| brides in other countries?” 

“The Philippine girls have a very good reputation. And 

| don’t forget that we amateurs are a close knit group of men 

| who help each other when someone has problems.” 

“Yes, I understand that you have a problem. But I do not 
think this is the sort of problem I can help with. The weather 
| here is fine. My rig is an ICOM 701 and the antenna is up 200 
| feet. I must go now, so thank you for the QSO OM. 73..” 
| “Okay, 73, but don’t forget; if you find anything 

Suitable..” 
“CQ DU; CQ DU; this is..” 
“Oh, hello DU...OM. Have you got any willing girls among 
| your relatives and friends?” 
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“Oh, yes, I have many sisters. How much?” 


“Really? We have all these German men who are willing to | 


marry your sisters...You do not sound like a Philippine 
though?” 

“No, I am not a native here. I am a business man. How 
much?” 

“Look, if your sisters are genuine Philippine girls, we’ll 
bring them over here. I’ll teach them to drive. I'll make sure 


they get amateur radio licenses. This could be the start of — 


something worthwhile for us both.” 


“How much?” The QRM is increasing. Maybe some of the 
OMs who object to women being treated as merchandise have © 


joined in. 

“T do not think we should discuss money over the air. Send 
me pictures. How many sisters do you have?” 

“TI may be able to find 20 or 30 at short notice.” 

“This is wunderbar. Send me pictures. We must make a 


sked to meet again. When I see the pictures, I will discuss with 


you how I find them.” 
QRMers and eavesdroppers make notes about future 


skeds so as not to miss chapter two of this new facet of amateur © 


radio. At sked time they are all in place. 
“Have you received the pictures yet?” 


‘I have the photographs here. Now, let’s see... Number one | 


is a bit too fat. We like them thin here. I find number four has 
too short hair. Mmm, number five is okay except for that small 
spot on her chin. It could probably be covered up...number six 
is Okay...ach, but number seven is out. Her fingernails are too 
short. She looks like a working woman. We only want girls 


who will not cause any trouble, you understand. Ach, ourown © 


women, for ever nag, nag, nag. We have enough of that.” The 
rest of his words are drowned out by unspecified global QRM. 
“Are you still with me? There is a snag. My sisters wish to 
see photos of the German men.” 
“Oh? Thad hoped they would not wish that. Could you not 
tell them to take my word for it that they are all handsome; and 
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rich, according to your standards over there.” 

“They wish for photos.” 

“I did not think they would worry. The men here are willing 
to marry them. Please repeat. What was that you said?” 

“They are not that hard up.” 

“But that is unreasonable. We do not want unreasonable 
girls. We have enough of those in our own country. Nag, nag, 
all the time. Between you and me, we just can’t handle them.” 

“I can’t hear you. Too many people are shouting ‘Boo!’ on 
the frequency. Anyway, I’ll see what I can do. How much you 
pay?” 

“Please, not over the air!” 

“Okay, you make phonecall.” 

“But that would cost money. I use amateur radio to save on 
phone bills.” 

“You make phone call. You pay.” 

“But, we love your sisters. We are even willing to marry 
them..DU..are you still there? Hm, he must have had a failure 
with his rig.” 

“CQ DU..CQ DU.. CQ DU only! This is...” 
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An icebound island in the Antarctic Ocean had been a 
possible addition to the DXCC Countries List for some time. 

Since nobody had ever operated amateur radio there, 
nobody had ever worked it. Then, in 1987 it finally came to 
pass. 


BIRTH OF A NEW COUNTRY 


Once it became known that Peter 1 Island was to be born 
onto the amateur bands in late January, expectations ran high. 
KD7P had tried to bring this new one on a few weeks earlier 
but had been forced to abandon the project due to ice. Butnow, 
later in the Antarctic summer, there might be a better chance. 

Einar LAIEE, and Kaare LA2GV, were to be 

responsible, setting out across the Southern Ocean from New 
Zealand around the middle of the month. DXers around the 
world chipped in with money and equipment; this was to be a 
truly international effort. The Norwegian Government had 
allowed two amateur radio operators to accompany their 
mapping expedition to Peter 1, and once the money was 
available, it became only a matter of organisation. Jim 
became involved through H.I.DX.A. Broken sleep formed 
part of the pattern. The Earth, not being flat had caused many 
a phone call from foreign lands in the dead of night. But now 
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at last, the Peterl Island Scientific Expedition is on its way 
with the two radio amateurs aboard. 

Yours truly is in attendance on the Maritime Mobile 
frequency every evening to monitor the last few days in 
waiting. The Aurora carrying Einar and Kaare, is making 
good time. Smooth seas, not much ice, everything working 
according to plan. The vessel, a former sealing ship, belongs 
to the Norwegian Monica Christensen who is at present skiing 
towards the South Pole. Monica is the first woman ever to 
undertake such a trip. She is following in Roald Amundsen’s 
footsteps of 1912, to mark the 75th anniversary of the first 
man to reach the South Pole. 

Monica has reported unusually warm weather. +6 
degrees Celcius is too hot for the Greenland Huskies, making 
progress possible only at night. I listen, interested. If that sort 
of temperature also prevails on Peter 1, chances are that there 
won’t be too much ice around, making a landing a definite 
possibility. The LA boys are out in force on the MM frequency 
as arrival draws near. They call from all over the country with 
good wishes for the expedition. Sked-time onboard moves 
later and later into the night as the vessel steams eastward. 
Daily position reports indicate top speed of about 10 knots. 
But even when sked-time is at 2 a.m. shipboard time, Einar 
never misses a Sked. 

Tension mounts as the Aurora crosses the Antarctic 
Circle. One more day, perhaps two, to go. Einar describes 
icebergs. The sea is like a mirror. A whale has been spotted 
close to the ship. In this way we are almost with them down 
there, receiving eyewitness reports like this. 

Others have joined the LAs on the frequency, hanging on 
their every word. Now and then there are short bursts of quick 
speech in Norwegian; monosyllables, references to something 
only ‘those in the know’ can understand; followed by long 
silences. James Bond type of stuff, making my spine go all 
tingly. Inever knew amateur radio could be so exciting. Non- 
Norwegians grow impatient, demanding translations. The LA 
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boys have maintained that there will be no preference given to 
any nationality or group regarding the first QSO. Will they 
Stick to it? 

This is a matter of international prestige, more 
important than a Summit meeting between Reagan and 
Gorbachev, although outsiders might not look at it that way. 

Thursday evening (our time) Einar announces to all that 
the Aurora is just entering Norvegia Bay on the west side of the 
Island. They can see bits of ice, covered by a thin layer of 
snow, floating in the sea. The ship carries a small helicopter 
which will have to be assembled for a reconnaisance flight 
before landing is attempted. Preparing for the birth is therefore 
expected to take a couple of days. 

But, already the following evening there is no reply from 
the Aurora, indicating that the boys may be ashore. While 
umpteen people wait and call on the magic frequency, word is 
received by telephone in LA-land that four persons, including 
Einar and Kaare, are in fact ashore on Peter 1 Island. The birth 
is now imminent. 

Although we know that there will be a lot to do ashore to 
secure the camp and unload the vessel, Jim and I stay in the 
shack throughout the evening ‘just in case.’ Like expectant 
fathers, we trot around the waiting room listening for the first 
feeble cries of life. 

At about 1200Z on 23rd. January we hear them; a sweet 
twittering of CW on 14022. Jim and I look at each other. It 
must be a false alarm. However, work him first and worry 
later. He comes back on the first call; 3Y1EE. We are not 
convinced, probably a changeling - a pirate. It must be too 
good to be true. Tomorrow will show. 

No further activity is perceived during the next day 
which is Saturday, allowing work and boring stuff like that to 
be dispensed with. But, while Jim is running the 14220 net, 3Y 
appears again on CW. The net is abandoned while we settle 
down to deciding whether this one is the real McCoy. While I 
am peeling potatoes, Jim works him. By the time I get to try, 
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the pileup has increased. I call and call. The 3Y is listening 
from 9 KHzs above his transmit frequency. How far up? Itis 
like a lucky-dip, and I feel hard done by. Then suddenly he 
comes back to me. And not only that; he actually passes some 
info about generator trouble and the fact that they were on the 
previous evening and that Jim and I are both safely in the log. 
So it was the real thing after all. And the LAs had stuck to their 
word. There were no specials standing by to be first in the log. 
It made me feel quite proud of the newborn. 

However, now that he is real, we would dearly like to 
hear him talk. We have heard say that the newborn has a minor 
defect. His ears are said to be uncommonly large, making him 
able to listen over 100 KHz. We don’t believe this. Hoping that 
it is just a rumour, we wait. Late in the evening a phone call 
from Japan warns us that the 3Y will be on SSB in five 
minutes. And, there he is! 

In fact the newborn is not only already talking. He is out 
playing ball. We find him on 14145 throwing the ball over to 
14280. Someone who happens along throws it back as 
hundreds of players rush to 14280. But this time the ball lands 
on 14300. All players rush frantically for 14300 only to find 
the ball is in 14260. With six possible landing spots, the 
players are running around wildly, hither and thither. We 
listen, amazed. As luck will have it we hear him mentioning 
that the next ball will goin 14115, behind him. As quick as the 
fingers can turn the dial we are there and bag him. 

Listening to the 3Y at the time of writing, the ball game 
is in full progress. It is not an easy game and not everyone can 
play. Those who do not have a VFO won’t be able to work this 
new one. Itis anew game in DXing, and luckily hardly anyone 
else plays like that. Eric SMOAGD played like that some years 
ago, listening in 10 KHz chunks. His rig was equipped with a 
memory bank of frequencies tuned in 10 KHz steps. We were 
not impressed then and we are not impressed now. DXing 
should be for everyone, not only for those who can afford the 
latest push-button gizmos. Besides, it takes up too much of the 
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band, causing QRM and havoc for 100 KHz or more. 

But I am pleased to hear that the newborn is 
conscientious, even if playful. There is no sloppy operating 
here. Each call is acknowledged in full. And he gives his own 
call regularly. There have been far too many operators lately 
who have resorted to only going back to a couple of letters of 
a call, saying “QSL, you’re five -nine,” leaving everyone 
wondering who in fact he worked and, as this new breed 
hardly ever identify themselves by callsigns, who in fact 
they worked, but in any case opening the way to hundreds of 
QSL cards from guys not in the log. It may be smart and 
sophisticated, but professional it is not. 

QSLing the 3Y log will be relatively easy because the 
Operators are acting professionally. Except for his large ears, 
the newborn must be said to be conducting himself well. 

Congratulations to the LAs on the birth of this long 
awaited new one! 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE IN THE MAKING 


In sharp training for the upcoming DXpedition to 
Howland Island (KH1), I choke on the last spoonful of Iron 
Man Food as I dive for the telephone. “It won’t even let us 
have breakfast,” I grumble, picking up the receiver. 

The voice on the other end of the phone, a local, tells me 
that he had been woken up in the dead of night by a telephone 
call from Japan. “Someone looking for Jim,” he explains. I 
don’t even try to figure out how they came to dial his number, 
but somehow I am grateful that they did. It is bad enough 
during the day with the phone ringing incessantly, but night- 
time as well...phew! 

Howland Island is situated just north of the Equator and 
east of the dateline; uninhabited, no vegetation, hot, dry and 
sandy. It is the sort of place nobody goes to, and that is why we 
are going there for our holidays this year. At first I balked. 
“The Bermudas are said to be nice,” I hinted. “How about 
Bali? Swaying palmtrees, templedancers and comfortable 
surroundings! Ora Pacific island with swaying palmtrees and 
hula-girls! Think about it...hula-girls!!” But no, those places 
are not needed in the sense that Howland Island is needed, so 
Howland it is. 

Well, first things first, I thought after my defeat. No 
sooner had I given in than I learnt that the whole island is over- 
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run by millions of crabs. “They get into bed with you at 
night,” said Jim helpfully. He always wants me to be well | 
prepared for whatever disaster he has dragged me into. I 
shuddered and trundled off to the shed to look for an old tent 
I remembered my children used for camping in the dim past. It 
has a sewn-in floor, and with the flaps securely closed, maybe 
the crabs would stay out. 

The tent seemed to be in good order except that it | 
needed some new loops for tying guy-ropes to. A visit to the 
local sewing shop was called for. 

“Are you going to uSe it for apron strings?” asked the lady 
in the sewing shop brightly when I asked for some heavy duty 
cotton tape. Grown-ups don’t go camping on Norfolk Island, 
so I just hrrumphed a little, not wanting to explain about our 
holiday destination. I bought 1.5 metres of Velcro as well, to 
replace the broken zip in the mosquito-fly, ignoring raised — 
eyebrows all round. 

Planning a DXpedition to Howland Island is not much 
different from planning our DXpedition to Heard Island in 
1983. Both islands being uninhabited, we have to bring 
everything we shall need. Apart from obvious things like rigs, 
generators, cable, lights, cooking apparatus, furniture, 
bedding and so on, we must remember to bring little things 
like a can-opener, matches, cutlery, pens, logbooks and so on 
until we have everything barring the kitchen sink. We won’t 
need that as there is no water on the Island. However, we shall 
bring along water for drinking, of course. 

Having solved the problem of crabs, Jim talked on the 
phone with one of the scientists from the U.S. Department of 
Fish and Wildlife who is coming with us. Doug has been on the 
Island before, so he was able to advise of new terrors. Birds! 
thousands of angry, divebombing birds trying to hack your — 
eyes out. “You'll need a widebrimmed hat,” he concluded. 
Just as if a mere hat will keep the killer birds away! I study 
the motorbike helmet with its solid visor on top of my 
daughter’s wardrobe. That, to me, looks more promising, 
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but I decide to settle for a straw hat after all. We have 
| enough luggage as it is. 
| While I have been concentrating on number one, Jim 
| has also been busy. Coming up the drive one day I wonder if 
| a sudden tornado, localised to our property, has struck while 
| I was out. There is a heap of broken timber spread helter 
| skelter in front of the house. In the middle of it all stands Jim, 
' busy with hammer and nails. I close my eyes, hoping the 
| vision will disappear, but he is for real. He has had a truckload 
| of old broken packing cases brought home and dumped willy 
| nilly, and is constructing something that looks like the 
| beginnings of a chicken coop. 
: “What do you think of this?” he asks eagerly, brandishing 
| the hammer. I admire the framework from all sides, eyeing the 
remainder of the rubbish with a sinking heart. 
| “It’s lovely, I say, smiling encouragement. “Perhaps you 
| should come in from the hot sun fora while, have something to 
meat.” 
“T am not really hungry,” says Jim, “I think I’ll just press 

on fora while. Mock up of our operating quarters, you know.” 
Ah, operating quarters. Of course we shall need 
| something to keep the sun/rain off the rigs, and the rest of the 
gang who won’t have a tent with sewn-in floor and Velcro 
| will need somewhere to rest between operating stints. The 
idea is to plan ahead. We won’t bring the Norfolk Island 
| rubbish-dump with us on the plane to Kiribati, but once we 
know what we want, we can have it pre-cut in Kiribati for 
shipping to Howland Island. 

Tripping over a disassembled rig which has been 
| strategically placed in front of the kitchen stove, I rub 
| my sore ankle and wonder if I shall ever see Howland Island. 
| Chances are I’ll break a leg or my neck before we even depart 
Norfolk. The phone rings, so Jim has to come in anyway. 
| Operators, suppliers, shipping company, DX Editors, the 
bank, the telegraph office, the travel agent; the phone rings. 
| “Next time,” I swear to myself, “I’ll go on somebody else’s 
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DXpedition where I can just turn up with my dilly-bag 
without a care in the world.” 

Denise, our travel agent, can’t find our destination on 
the map. As she is only booking us as far as Kiribati, it does 
not really matter. 

“There is nothing much there,” she warns me about Kiribati 
over the phone. “It’s very basic.” 

“Not as basic as where we are heading,” I say cheerfully. 
Being a travel agent is probably not all fun and free-bees. 
Maybe dissatisfied customers are in the habit of returning 
from their holidays ready to beat their travel agent over the 
head if they had a lousy time. I hope my words have had a 
calming effect. “We are tough...genuine pre-war models,” I 
add, driving home the point about how tough we are. 

I decide to join Jim in his building project which consists 
of that pile of rubbish and a number of plastic tarpaulins. — 
Dusting off the children’s dog-eared camping book anno 1970, 
I settle down to looking for shapes and ideas. The book is well 
used. “Bring plenty food,” features in large childish 
hand-writing on the first page. Well, flesh of my flesh, they 
always did get their priorities right. Page two has a list of 
things to bring as suggested by the author. I count 205 items 
and become interested in which items the children had ticked 
as worthy of bringing along for a camping trip in the paddock. 
Obviously they never thought it necessary to bring a nail file 
and, on the whole, there is not a single tick against anything 
featured under “Appearance Kit.” I sigh for wasted breath — 
and turn to accommodation and shapes thereof. My intention — 
is to go about the problem in a scientific manner, and I wish — 
I could remember what Pythagoras had to say about > 
calculating angles and sides of a triangle. But, alas! it is a 
long, long time since I sat dewy eyed on a school bench in 
northern Norway, certain in my knowledge that whatever 
went on on the blackboard, had nothing to do with me or my © 
future. Experimenting is therefore going to be much quicker | 
than applied science. 
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| Little by little, everything falls into place. We must have the 
bulk of the freight away in good time to ensure its arrival in 
Kiribati before departure to Howland Island. The old car 
| groans under the load on each trip to the freight office. Once 
| the gear is all away we can relax a little. The phone calls also 
_ease off as everything comes together and I find time to again 
| consider number one, re-examining the camping book. “Let’s 
see, what shall we need? Shoe-polish? No! Songbook? (I try 
to think of us all sitting around the campfire singing while the 
DXers go beserk on the bands.) No! Tablecloth? No!” 

The list is in the end shortened, but when all is said and 
| done, there won’t be all that many of those 205 items left out 
for a one week stay on a desert island. 

| This is where civilisation has brought us. Robinson 
| Crusoe would have laughed his head off. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PILEUP 


In the midst of QSLing chores after KH1, the latest issue | 
of the RSGB DX News Sheet arrived, carrying the following 
“ODE TO KH1” by Dewitt L. Jones W4BAA. | 


The Beam was firmly on Howland 
The keyer was ready to go. 

The mike was poised in position 
The electrons ready to flow. 


Then suddenly it happened 

A weak sig on 195 

caused an explosion of major proportions 
as DXers came alive. 


Now two VFOs are a major improvement 
making split an easy delight. 

But use the wrong one accidentally 

and others are ready to fight. 


“Up, up,” the policemen shouted 
“Lid, lid!” said others with glee. 
“What a dope,” I said smugly, 
Oh, God! it might have been me! 
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“QRZ” said the weak island station 
and everyone screamed “me, me!” 
And kept right on calling 

That’s how it works, don’t you see? 


“The station with X-ray only, 

Please call again for goodness sake.” 

But everyone added their call to the bedlam 
In case there had been a mistake. 


All at once, out of the splatter 
came an answer to my fervent plea. 
Replied as crisply as possible 

now certain they had called me. 


Turned to my wife and said calmly 

“T worked Howland, isn’t that fine?” 
“What did they say?” she questioned 
And I had to reply “just five-nine.”’ 


It’s a small and simple dimension 

that separates Hams from others you see. 
What to some is bland and ho-hum 

is darned important to me. 


So, I had cracked the pileup for Howland 
when everything was up for grabs. 

But, I learnt naught of its weather, 

flora fauna or crabs. 


| I enjoyed the whole Ode, but it was in particular the last 
verse that caught my eye. The Howland Island DXpedition 
sure had its share of pileups on the airwaves, allowing no time 
for weather-reports or even a mention of the crabs which were 
busy cleaning up our dinnerplates outside the tent. 

| These crabs in fact provided some entertainment for us 
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all while on Howland Island. We got into the habit of studying | 
them to see what they were up to and the conversation in the | 
tent often revolved around the Island crabs and their doings. | 
One night it was reported that some criminal types had | 
been on the rampage. Lying in wait on the path leading to the | 
sleeping shelter, these gangsters jumped a lonely fellow out | 
for a peaceful evening stroll, pulled him out of his shell and _ 
made off with the loot. And I went on the air and said “You’re | 
five-nine.” 
Enjoying the sunset with a cup of tea in the evening, I | 
would observe the boobies settling down for the night, with | 
daddy returning home to the nest. In the early mormings Mum | 
and Dad would wake first, while the chick slept on looking | 
completely dead. Once he too came to life, Mum would preen © 
him so he looked presentable for sitting around all day, just | 
like any other Mum does with her child. And I went on the air | 
and said “You’re five-nine.” | 
I went for walks on the reef and looked at the giant clam | 
shells exposed at low tide. Although those in the know had said | 
they were quite harmless and it was safe to put my hand into | 
their gaping mouths, I was not game to test the theory. Sol | 
filled my pockets with glorious sea-shells and went on the air | 
and said “You’re five-nine.” | 
Walking to the north or south point of the Island was | 
rewarded by a magnificent view of the swell breaking from all | 
directions. 
“You're five-nine,” I said on the air afterwards. 
It rained most nights and the wind would at times blow | 
quite strongly. On the second night ashore my sleeping tent | 
ripped in half, with the rain drenching everything inside. I | 
stood the mattress up to dry in the emerging sun, went on the | 
air and said “You’re five-nine. | 
The rain was a blessing of course. There is no fresh | 
water on the Island and we could not waste fresh water carried | 
ashore just to wash in. Washing in sea-water does things to | 
ageing skin, so I used to collect rainpuddles from our 
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tarpaulins and use those for washing in. ““You’re five-nine.” 
; Not wanting to come home looking like a dessicated 
| prune, I never moved outside without my pink umbrella. I 
| tanned in spite of all precautions, but even to other YLs I only 
| reported “You’re five-nine.” 
We went for a long walk across the Island, looking for 
| the former airfield. We saw bomb-craters from where the 
Island had been bombed to smithereens during the second 
| World War. Lifting our knees up to our chins to get through the 
long tough grass, we made it to the windy side of the Island 
where we sat on a huge log which had been washed ashore - 
| maybe it had once been part of an unknown ship’s deck cargo. 
Safely back at camp, we went on the air that evening and told 
the DXers “You’re five-nine.” 

Then came the last rainy morning. Busy dismantling 
| and packing stations, yet keeping one rig on the air till the 
| bitter end, the area was a hive of activity. The ship’s crew 
, were Carrying equipment down to the beach to store under 
| tarpaulins until embarkation. Jim, returning from a trip 
| onboard, reported that with the ship now riding so high in the 
water, it might be difficult to get onboard from a heaving 
| dinghy. And, while I fretted about the ordeal of boarding the 
ship, letting my imagination run whild, Jean-Louis at the 
remaining rig kept right on saying “You’re five-nine.” 

“You're five-nine.” That is what the DXers want to 
hear. They like it so much they want to hear it over and over 
| again. “When are you going to be on 80 metres? Are you going 
to be on 40? Will there be 160 metres operation? I’m sorry 
I missed you on 10! What about Moon-bounce?” They also 
want to hear it on CW and then they want to SEEit on RTTY! 
| But, to say it with Dewitt in his Ode: “That separates 
| Hams from others you see; What to some is bland and ho-hum, 
is darned important to me!” 
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When radio amateurs set out to write about this or that 
DXpedition, we tend to stick to the task in hand - writing | 
about the number of QSOs made, what equipment we used, | 
antennas, location, propagation and so on. What a waste. 


EXTRA CURRICULA 


(or between pileups) 


One of the things I ponderis “How did they spend their | 
time when the bands were flat?” Surely someone visiting a | 
rare spot on this Earth does not spend his or her time entirely | 
tied to the rig or sleeping? There must be so much to see, | 
people to meet, interesting anecdotes which are never | 
mentioned because they do not fit in with the strictly amateur | 
radio theme. What a waste. From reading amateur radio | 
letters ‘to the Editor’ or similar, it is clear that some amateurs | 
do not have any other interests. This is not for them, then. In | 
fact this whole book would hardly be of interest to them asI_ | 
seldom mention our equipment at all. It is just there, as a | 
means of communicating. | 

Although not a travelogue, the following is more of a | 
tale of ‘between pileups,’ when the bands are dead or weneed | 
a rest. | 

I had not been involved in amateur radio for very long | 
before Jim, in 1981, suggested a trip to Western Samoa. We 
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would take along rigs of course, have a holiday and do a spot 
| of operating. Stay at Aggie Gray’s - that famous watering hole 
| of many a DXpeditioner. 

| In my experience we could work endless pileups from 
| Norfolk Island but I went along with the idea of a holiday; see 
| how other Pacific Islands compared to Norfolk Island. Yes, a 
| holiday would not come amiss, and I had no real objection to 
| a couple of rigs etc., not to mention trying out a brand new call 
| sign - SW1DK. 

| In due course we arrived at Aggie Gray’s and set up our 
| two rigs in ‘the penthouse’ a not quite finished room on top of 
| the hotel building. We spent a morning in the hot sun, putting 
| up antennas on the roof of the penthouse and enjoying a bird’s 
eye view of other hotel guests lounging around the pool, 
| surrounded by cool palms and greenery. But it was not too bad. 
I was to be gently broken into this game of DXpeditioning and 
Jim and I used to go to the dining room together for our meals, 
meeting some of the other guests and even mixing with them 
|; long enough for coffee after. Then it was off. “Sorry we have 
| to leave you, but... hrhmph, we have something to do.” The 
| ‘something’ was of course the fact that in Western Samoa, like 
| everywhere else, dinnertime coincides with peak propagation 
| and we really HAD to take advantage of that. 

The days passed pleasantly enough and as we were 
| supposed to be on holidays, we decided to spend a day over in 
| American Samoa, easily reached by plane from Apia. After 
| some difficulties with the plane’s door which would not lock 
| properly, we were airborne, flying fairly low across the strait 
| to American Samoa. 

We arrived just in time for breakfast which, being 
American, consisted of hot pancakes with Maple syrup. That, 
| at least is what I had. I always have hot pancakes with Maple 
| syrup when in American culinary waters. Then it was off to 
| Sightsee. We visited the Rainmaker Hotel, trying to bring to 
| life Somerset Maugham and his famous book Rain and after 
| having seen most of the sights, we decided to cross the harbour 
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by cable car (from mountain top to mountain top) and pay a | 
visit to the TV relay station on the other side. That was Jim’s | 
idea, but I knew I would enjoy the trip across the harbour so 
I had no objections. 

It was unbelievably hot up there on the mountain. 
American Samoa is on the whole much hotter than her 
counterpart to the west. The surrounding mountains create a | 
sort of cauldron atmosphere which Western Samoa is spared. | 
But the view was terrific and we spent an interesting half | 
hour or so in the relay station, before boarding the lift forthe | 
return trip. It could be a long time before our next visit. | 

Jim was soon busy with his camera. We were only on _| 
our way for a few minutes when suddenly, we stopped. 
Nothing moved, just the chair swinging gently in the breeze. 
We looked down on a busy harbour, boats, people and so on, | 
and it dawned on us that there had actually been a power | 
failure which had left us dangling in mid air. It was no use |} 
screaming for help. We could only hope that the electricity | 
came back on in time forus to catch our plane back to Western | 
Samoa and Aggie Gray’s. Meanwhile we cheered each other | 
up with questions such as: “And what did you doin American | 
Samoa?”..“We spent our time dangling between heaven and _ | 
earth.” 

After twenty minutes or so we noticed movement on the 
line and we made steady progress towards the far shore. 
Climbing out of the lift we studied the faces of those who were 
in charge. Had they been concerned? No, not a flicker of | 
consternation on anybody’s face. So, this was thenacommon | 
feature of the trip. Something extra thrown in for our money! 

Back at Aggie Gray’s we climbed up to the ‘penthouse’ | 
and started up our rigs. (We had made it back in time for that | 
peak propagation.) ! 

“This is 5W1DK QRZ?” 


OK 2K 2k 2K Kk ok 


The following year (1982) we made our way to Sarawak 
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in East Malaysia. We had arranged to lease accommodation at 
an Anglican Mission and planned a stay of 16 days. 

The QTH was ideal with grounds available for putting 
up antennas galore. The only thing we needed was a tower or 
something to mount the beam on. Jim believes in living off 
the land on these mini DXpeditions and had therefore left 
the tower at home. However, we knew exactly what we 
needed; a suitably long piece of steel waterpipe. 

The main shopping area was within easy walking 
distance; a mishmash of modern stores and a plethora of the 
more interesting Chinese shops of the kind that spills out 
on the footpath. They stocked everything from sewing cotton 
to motor parts, food of every description and imagination, 
cooking utensils and oil lamp spares, but a length of 
waterpipe? “No, sorry!” 

We tried shop after shop only to be met with apologetic 
Shoulder shrugs. But Jim is not one to take no for an answer 
and at long last we met up witha fellow who said he could help. 
Across the road we filed, to a locked shed. The waterpipeman 
pulled out a key and unlocked the door to Aladdin’s Cave; and 
there were numerous lengths of waterpipe in various sizes 
Stacked in neat heaps all over the place. 

Jim selected the length and diameter we wanted and the 
pipe was pulled out on to the footpath where the deal was 
concluded. All we now had to do was to find a way to transport 
the cumbersome thing back to our domain and Jim offered to 
pay a couple of youngsters to carry the thing home for us. 
But, surprisingly, nobody was tempted to take up our offer. 
They smiled, they looked embarrassed, they even cringed a 
little; but there was no sign of any wish to be of service. 

“We'll take it between us,” said Jim at last, looking at me. 
I knew he would say that. I knew that was why I was in 
Sarawak - to carry alengthof waterpipe through town for the 
| good of the world’s DX community. I did not think it was fair, 
but who was I to think? 

And so we picked up the waterpipe and hoisted it across 
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our shoulders. That left my other hand free to carry my | 
handbag, and the heels on my sandals were not super high so | 
I just wobbled a tinsy winsy bit as we progressed up the street. 
I knew the locals were grinning even if I did not look at them. 
Jim took long strides; now and then we changed over to the 
other shoulder; the sun shone, hot and merciless but we made 
it up to the Mission without too much hassle. | 

That evening we had ‘improved our signal’ as the saying | 
goes in DX circles, thanks to the beam. : 

“You're five: and nineénOSk 

A few days later when we paid a visit to the military | 
museum in Sarawak we understood why a steel waterpipe had | 
turned out to be such a problem. There, in the museum were ‘| 
numerous homemade guns and minicannons captured during | 
the war against communism. And what did they all have in | 
common? Each gun’s muzzle was fashioned out of asuitably | 
long piece of waterpipe! Chances are that our purchase of a 
waterpipe had been illegal in the first place and only tolerated | 
because we were two crazy foreigners who did not know the | 
real uses of waterpipe. | 

Something was going on in Sarawak, but not being at all 
fluent in Chinese or Malay we could only guess. There were | 
often whirring sounds, and lots of people standing around | 
outside their houses, gesticulating in an animated manner. As__| 
it really had nothing to do with us, we went:on with our 
“You're five and nine” routine until one late afternoon - just 
at peak propagation time- all was revealed. ! 

Jim was on the air and I was lounging around killing time | 
and ants when the whirring sound came closer and closer. A | 
wet sort of fog started filling the flat and we downed tools for | 
a moment to behold this wondrous thing which was getting © 
thicker and thicker by the minute. When I could no longer see__| 
Jim at the other end of the room, I suggested we should vacate © 
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_ the premises and go out to have a meal (and see the town, and 
_ have a good time and never mind the peak propagation.) Jim 
agreed and off we went, leaving the wildlife of ants and geckos 
to mind the house. 

Once out of harm’s way we made some inquiries and 
learnt that there was Dhengue fever in the neighbourhood, and 
_ whenever a case was discovered, the surrounding houses were 
- subjected to this mosquito-killing fog to try and eradicate the 
— cause of the epidemic. 

We returned to the flat later in the evening. The fog had 
gone but the frogs were extra noisy that night. They seemd to 
be saying: “Croak, what happened to my supper?” I noticed 
that the ants were as prolific as ever, so if the fog did not kill 
them, there was a chance that we too would survive having 
been fogged out. 

“This is 9M8NL. You’re five and nine.. QSL?” 
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FEET OF CLAY? 


Reader surveys are from time to time undertaken by 
magazines of various kinds. Amateur radio magazines are no | 
exception. Most often our surveys are meant to give an i 
indication of ‘most wanted countries’ and always result in | 
Showing that the country which has not been heard on the | 
bands for the longest time, is the most needed by the DXers. | 
I like that. It shows that we have a sense for expertise in that | 
we engage in a complicated statistical exercise to prove what | 
common sense should already have told us. It shows that | 
we don’t take things for granted. We prefer the scientific | 
approach, no matter how cumbersome. We like to think of | 
ourselves as scientists. | 

So, when it comes to surveying other reader preferences | 
in our magazines, it should not come as a surprise that the | 
majority of readers wish for more science, more construction ] 
articles and so on. I find this surprising only because we | 
always hear about how 90% of amateurs use storebought rigs 
and do not see themselves as electronic engineers at all. That | 
the modern amateur radio station has become more ameans of _ | 
communications rather than something to be picked to pieces | 
for the sake of experimentation. But this, according to reader _| 
Surveys is just not true and could damage our image of ] 
Ourselves as Scientists. 1 
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The Radio Society of Great Britain recently conducted 
a reader survey to learn how they could improve on their 
Society magazine ‘Radcom.’” ‘Radcom’ has always struck me 
| as being the most sombre of sombre amateur radio magazines, 
packed with so much worthiness that it is almost bor... 
whoops! ..almost esoteric. But even so, it was proved to be 
too frivolous for the British readers. The culprit was a tiny 
little cartoon strip by R.F. Byrne, a regular feature, occupying 
space which could otherwise be filled with about 200 words 
of serious pontification. Proved by the survey to be the least 
popular of the magazine’s content, it is to be axed. There is a 
time and a place for everything, and humour in a serious 
scientific journal like an amateur radio magazine is O-U-T. 
Our feet are to remain firmly planted in clay. Our faces are to 
be unmarred by a flicker of a smile. Our minds are to be dark 
| and forbidding. The majority of those responding to the 
reader survey have spoken. 

The happy go lucky silent majority who do not respond 
to surveys will have to look for other magazines to relieve the 
brain strain a little and put the hobby into perspective. They 
had their last laugh out of ‘Radcom’ with just a tinsy winsy 
cartoon showing R.F. Byrne captured with his head on the 
block and the axe poised for the chop. ‘’ Was it something I 
said?’’ cries the doomed man, reminiscent of the inquisition 
and other persecutions in the name of good. At least R.F. 
Byrne has retained his own sense of humour. And so have 
probably the silent unvoting majority as well. We are after all 
talking about the country which gave the world ‘Fawlty 
Towers’ and ‘Yes, Minister!’ 

Having had the good fortune to meet hundreds of 
amateurs at amateur radio conferences and gatherings, feet of 
Clay has never struck me as being our main feature. On the 
contrary, the average amateur is apt at catching on to the 
lighter side of things, able to laugh at him/herself and the 
foibles of our hobby. A sense of humour is indicative of a 
quick and healthy mind, so it follows that most of us must 
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possess this quality. And when a reader survey indicates | 
otherwise, I become suspicious. Are the respondents being | 
honest or are they just trying to create a good impression of | 
themselves as technical whizz-kids without a shadow of | 
frivolity?. ] 

I remember being guilty of pretending that I was 
something of a studious type. This happened when some forty | 
applicants strived for 24 places available for aspiring | 
radio operators. To sift out the insincere, one of the questions | 
we had to answer in writing was ‘why do you wish to become | 
a radio operator?’ That was a tricky one. An honest reply like | 
‘want to see the world’ or ‘want to earn a good wage for as _| 
little work as possible,’ or even ‘want to save up money for | 
further studies’ would hardly earn one a place in class. And | 
SO, my guess is that, to a man or woman, we all put down | 
‘interest in the subject.” One can’t argue with that. What the || 
subject was would hopefully become apparent in due course | 
and with a bit of luck it might even prove to be interesting. If 
this question was important then the main thing was that the | 
selected students had all given the impression of being | 
studious and keen rather than the emptyheaded fruits | 
expected of 17-20 year olds. 

In retrospect and with the wisdom of advanced years I | 
realise that nobody could have been silly enough to believe any | 
of us, and I expect that question to have been dropped from the | 
application form by now. ) 

Reader surveys should likewise be taken witha grainof | 
salt, liberally watered down with the possible attitude of the | 
silent majority. With a society magazine the number of readers 
won't change as the magazine is part of the membership — 
package. Such publications can afford to be single minded. — 
The commercial publications have more real considerations to | 
make. Nobody can please all of the people all of the time, but | 
it is possible to try and please most of the people some of the | 
time. Whether a person is interested in many aspects of the 1 
hobby, nibbling at a bit of this and a bit of that, or whether a | 
person is solidified with the head in the clouds and the feet || 
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| firmly planted in clay, a balanced magazine is a must. Even at 
| the cost of our image emerging with a slight crease from the 
_ odd smile. 
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BOSS OF THE SHACK 


Jim could be astounded to learn that I am not the boss | 
of the shack at all times. But, being of the retiring modest | 
type, I tend to let him mess around in there at will; and I do | 
not use the word mess lightly. And so itis only when Jim goes | 
away that my position is upgraded. Now I am undisputably | 
boss of the shack. i 

As even the cat deserts the place in face of the cold and | 
Silent linear amplifier, it does not leave much for me to boss ] 
around - just a few daddy-longlegs and the odd cockroach | 
hiding under some leftover paper rubbish from the past. Still, | 
I reign supreme, spreading my logbooks and QSL cards, pens i 
and rubber stamp all over the place, knowing that nobody will 
move anything out of sight or cover my things with his | 
logbooks, QSL cards etc. And, most important, my pen will be ] 
where I left it, not made a disappearing act into any of Jim’s | 
bottomless pits. When Jim is around, I usually hide my penin | 
a secret hiding place, but it happens that I forget, and the | 
blessed thing dissolves into a fleeting memory, gone for ever. | 
Solitude has its compensations. It is safe to bring out my pen | 
which has an eraser on one end, a souvenir from overseas | 
travels and, burrowing deeper into the recesses of secret hiding | 
places, I come up with a bottle of glue. Something has 1 
happened to the glue on our envelopes. Maybe the tame ' 
cockroach ate it. Or maybe Australia is heading down, not the 1 
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| Argentinian way, but the Brazilian way. Brazilian envelopes have 
| been devoid of glue for years. So, it may be a sign of the times. 

| Catching up on QSLing, chatting with friends or 
| checking the bands; time passes and the shack takes on a 
| rather messy look with callbooks lying open on the floor and 
| bundles of this and scatterings of that covering other 
| surfaces. However, as there are no visitors on the agenda, I 
| let it drift. 

. Should touristing amateurs or others, like friends of a 
| neighbour who has a friend who is an amateur, spot the 
| antennas and call in to investigate, it hardly interrupts my day 
| at all. I know it is not me they have come to see. 

| “Is Jim at home?” goes the usual opening gambit. (Or Mr. 
| Jenkins, Mr. Jenkins-Smith or Mr. Smith.) These are 
| Obviously people who have made it their business to ask 
| around to come up with a name to ask for. The big give-a-way 
| is of course that they have not heard of ME, the temporary 
| ruler of the shack. And soI play dumb. This is me on my most 
| grandmotherly behaviour. 

| “No, I’m afraid he is away...” Iam on safe ground. In their 
| eyes I am of no use whatsoever, just the ‘little woman’ who 
| can’t be expected to know the difference between an antenna 
| and a clothes line. Which suits me fine, given the state of the 
| shack and my work schedule. I have even been known to 
| mumble: “What a shame that Jim is away. He would have 
| loved to show you his shack.” We may chat for a while with 
| me asking friendly and intelligent questions like “do you talk 
| on your radio often?” Or the conversation may actually turn 
| to the antennas. 

| “Is that his antenna,” asks the unwary visitor. Peering into 
| the elements of the beam above I study them for a while before 
| I reply. “I think so...yes.” 

| The 40 metre Vertical Array in the paddock behind 
| Sways Silently in the breeze as if nodding approval. The cows 
| usually turn up at this point, putting their heads across the 
| paddock fence, nosy as they come and adding to the scene of 
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rural domesticity. I lean on the garden gate, pulling my warm | 
cardigan tighter around me and shuffling my slippered feet. | 
“Well I better get back inside, I’ve got something in the | 
oven.” I refrain from making my voice quaver. That would | 
have been carrying things too far. | 

Safely back in the shack I turn to the rig and check all | 
possible DX frequencies. Must take this opportunity and work | 
a few new ones during the peak of propagation. Normally that | 
hour of the day is taken up with chores and cooking. But, on 
my own I have even eaten leftovers of leftovers from my sister | 
in law’s dinner party, to save valuable time. The bands are | 
open so I call CQ on CW, settling down to work a pileup. The | 
pileup soon reaches a crescendo just as if Norfolk Island > 
counted for 3Y. Even here I am often faced with a similar | 
“Never heard of you” situation. “Tnx Jim, nice to meet you 
in Dayton, (New York or wherever).” I am always tempted to | 
let such remarks pass. What the dickens does it matter? Iffam _ 
in anasty mood, I let them believe that Iam Jim and then sign | 
with a solid 88. But, if am ina more reasonable state of mind, | 
I take the time to tell them that I am me. Sending 88 in Jim’s | 
name to all these fellows could after all throw him in acertain | 
unfavourable light. And we have a saying back in old Norway: | 
“When it rains on the Vicar, it drips on the Warden.” And so | 
I usually emphasise that this is VKONL and my name is | 
Kirsti. On occasion this may result in cards made out to | 
VK9YL - Krista, but not often. | 

Those who know neither Jim nor me confine themselves | 
to “Tnx Old Man,” which I do not comment on. No doubt, if | 
people addressed Jim with “Tnx Old Woman,” he would not | 
like it much. But I am not so quick to take offense. I have no | 
design on any of the callers in the pileup and gender does not | 
matter in this context. It was a different story 30-35 years ago | 
when travelling to foreign lands to join ship. Unless I pointed : 
out that I was MISS, not MR, I could find myself booked ] 
to share hotel rooms with burly sailors. And, briefly | 
contemplating the passage of time, little has changed. It is | 
interesting to see that even in the 90’s modern man has : 


CENTRE OF APIA, WESTERN SAMOA AT RUSH HOUR. 


THE PENTHOUSE, AGGIE GRAY HOTEL - A GREAT SHACK. 


OUR QTH AT THE KUCHING MISSION, SARAWAK. 


THAT WATERPIPE CERTAINLY IMPROVED OUR SIGNAL. 
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not come to grips with a possible deviation from what is still 
seen as aman’s domain. I find this amusing, not to say useful. 
Where else but in amateur radio could I harmlessly take on 
Other identities at will to suit myself? I can be the YL 
operator or the Old Man, the ‘little woman’ or an informed 
version of the XYL. It is entirely up to me - as long as I am 
boss of the shack. 
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After operating from Heard Island in the deep south of 
the Indian Ocean in 1983, I always considered an operating 
stint from Svalbard in the high Arctic a must. Then I could 
truly say that I had been to the outposts of the world. So, in 
1989 I agreed with Laila WA4ZEL that this year I would go 
with her on her annual visit to the “Land of the Ice Bear.” 


I’VE GOT IT ON THE LIST.. 


From times immemorial men have set out on voyages of 
discovery, crusades and exploration. And, in our modern times 
DXpeditions. The woman of the household could always be 
expected to keep the home fires burning, coping with the 
hundreds of minor and major problems occurring during his 
absence. What with women being naturally versatile, 
competent and efficient, being left in charge at home never 
troubled them to any great extent. They coped with 
everything in their usual serene and calm fashion. It is only 
now-a-days that the shoe sometimes is on the other foot. A 
YL may well take it into her head that going on a DXpedition, 
leaving hubby in charge at home is a reasonable thing to do. 
Equality and all that jazz. 

The Smith household has been in turmoil for several 
weeks, with Jim planning for T33 (Banaba Island) and I going 
ahead with my plans for an operation from JW (Svalbard). JW — 
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is not what anyone would call rare DX. There has been 
constant activity for years. However, the country is still 
relatively rare on CW, and not many YLs have operated 
from there. 

Jim’s trip took priority. Not only was he departing first, 
but he had a lot of equipment and things to organise and ship 
away in plenty of time before departure. So it was not until 
he was safely on his way that my own worries started to grow 
on me. 

I wrote lists. First, a list of things I MUST do. Second, 
a list of things I MUST remember to bring along. Thirdly, the 
daily list, fourthly, a shopping list, and finally a packing 
list. Sweaty palms and tension pains in the lower back area 
hampered my progress. Nightmares about important things 
left behind disturbed my rest. In amongst list-writing I looked 
around the house and wrote another list of housework chores 
to do before leaving. Crossing off an item on any one list did 
not solve much. It must be understood that these were 
perpetual lists with two items added for each one crossed off. 

The days raced ahead. I had the car serviced for 
registration. Things ain’t what they used to be. These days 
one could be pulled up on the road for running around in an 
unregistered car. I paid bills, renewing my driver’s licence 
which had expired unbeknownst to me. And that was not even 
on the list! I had my hair permed, falling soundly asleep 
during the process. They had to shake me awake each time 
they wanted to move me, and I missed out on all the gossip in 
the salon. I cast my absentee vote in the upcoming election. 
Elections on Norfolk Island are important. Some even run 
Sweepstakes on the results. I caught up on the backlog of 
QSLing. So many amateurs these days kick up a fuss if a DX 
| Station goes on holidays and the QSL card is delayed. I 
returned the library books, just a little bit over due. I threw 
them down the shute while the library was closed. We don’t 
have overdue tax here, but the librarian would have had a 
right to scowl. 
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And all the time I had this slow motion feeling of 
moving in glue. We have all had dreams like that, when the 
legs become immovable objects. Being out and about 
attending to all these non-amateur radio matters, I met up 
with people who were interested to learn that I was going 
away for a while. 

“To Svalbard?” They asked. I never met anyone who 
actually knew where the place is. A bewildered vague sort of 
look would invariably prompt me to ask “Do you know 
where it is?” When the victim hesitated I would declare 
triumphantly: “It is half way between Norway and the 
North Pole!” 

“Oh, and what are you going to do there, then?” This was 
the tricky bit, as if I said amateur radio, they would talk about 
me later, and the consensus of the community would be that 
I had flipped. After all, we have to live here. Trips to nice 
Pacific islands are acceptable and understandable, but to 
leave comfortable, subtropical Norfolk Island to travel 
within 1300 Km of the North Pole for the sake of amateur 
radio, would be considered sheer madness. “Just holidays,” I 
would mumble and make my escape. 

Mulling this sort of conversation over in my head later, 
I realised that it was because I was going alone without Jim — 
that some subconscious warning bell sounded in my head and ~ 
had me skirting the truth. Being a woman, I am expected to : 
have some sense, and not go dabbling in amateur radio without — 
a male escort. Sweet, but too much sense makes for a boring 
existence. People have, on the other hand, come to accept — 
Jim’s departures to unheard of destinations, and are mostly 
reconciled to his erratic way of life. But not completely. I 
heard one of the locals on 20 metres one evening. He was very 
irate to have learnt that a DX club who actually charges people 
to belong, exists on the Island. “It’s just a business,” was the q 
verdict of this amateur who evidently thought DXpeditions — 
should come about by magic, or preferably not at all. The only _ 
‘taker’ was a ZL who promised to tell the local “plenty of 
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other things” when an anticipated eyeball took place in the 
near future. Gee, whizz! it almost made up for having fallen 
asleep at the hairdresser’s! I thought, getting back to more 
immediate worries. 

In spite of various things falling into place I watched 
my perpetual lists grow longer and longer. It became 
necessary to talk some sense into myself. “Jim will be home 
three weeks after I go. There is no need to panic!” But this 
only set me off on a different tack. “Jim!” I thought in 
desperation. “How is he going to manage without wonderful 
me to look after him?” I ignored the fact that he used to look 
after himself perfectly well for years before I met him. This 
was different. This was Norfolk Island. Would he know how 
to shop? Would he understand the plumbing system in the 
laundry? (Ours is unique.) Would he remember to take the cat 
in at night? Other people put their cats out, but we are 
different. We bring ours in, in case she is afraid of the dark. 
Would he realise that I had disconnected antennas and power 
| plugs? Or would he assume that some terrible disaster had 
| overtaken the shack? Did he really listen when I told him 
where to find the key for the door on his return from Banaba? 
| Will he remember to water the plants? They are in good nick 
at present, but even if he remembers he will probably water 
the African Violets in the wrong manner, and they will rot in 
their pots. Will he remember to eat? He gets himself involved 
| with something or other and has to be threatened away to 
come to the table. I could think of a hundred things he most 
likely would forget and another hundred he most likely would 
not be able to cope with. It made my palms even sweatier, 
accompanied by a dry throat. This time I talked severely to 
| myself. “Don’t be an ass! Of course he can cope! Of course 
| he will remember! Nobody is indispensable.” And what a 
comforting thought that was. I cut my lists down to 
| manageable proportions, leaving only those MUST items. 
| That eased the pressure no end. But, after having packed 
| and got myself ready to start on the 20,600 Km long 
| journey, involving seven different aeroplanes, I made just 
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one more list. 

This may well be 1989. YLs may well set off to the ends 
of the world on DXpeditions. But that ingrained sense of 
being indispensable is in our very genes. And so I made that 
last list a list of things for Jim to remember, starting on his 
return from Banaba. 


iS, 
Z\ 


qa 
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In 1989 the Iron Curtain had started to show great 
cracks, what with perestroika and glasnost and such words 
which we did not know the meaning of but rolled off the 
tongue nevertheless. Russia was, among other things, 
opening up to tourism and hitherto closed borders were 
now ajar. I had Svalbard in mind for the summer season and 
used to meet Laila WA4ZEL regularly on the band to talk 
about our plans for Svalbard. Laila was to have a longer 
holiday than I and was to spend more time in Norway. And 
then one day she put in her invitation: 


COME WITH ME TO MURMANSK! 


Laila and Per LA8PF had been planning a trip to 
Murmansk by car from northern Norway and entering the 
USSR from Finland. Did I want to come along? 

Oh, boy, did I ever. My knowledge of Murmansk was 
zero except what I had read about the ships which went there 
in convoys during World War II and were attacked by German 
planes which lay in wait on the Norwegian mainland. I threw 
a quick glance at the map on the shack wall. Murmansk, high 
| upon the Kola Peninsula looked so remote that I could hardly 
| visualise anyone living there. I got my atlas out and looked for 
| roads. We were to travel from Alta innorthern Norway and I 
found that without difficulty. The road through Finland and 
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across the Russian border was not so easy to detect. Probably 
because it was not marked on that map which was quite old. 
Still, never mind if there was no road. The main thing now was 
to obtain a visa and all that other paperwork which precedes 
trips to unusual places. 

There followed some busy days with Jim preparing for 
his trip to Banaba (T33) and I putting my own travel plans on 
the back burner awaiting the time when I could devote my full 
attention to my own plans. The visa arrived and other 
necessities such as traveller cheques, tickets, permission to 
Operate a ‘portable JW’ call were all in hand. At last 
everything was ready and I was on my way ‘going north’ as 
they say in that song. 

Per and Laila met me in Alta when my bus arrived about 
11.30 p.m. ‘just in time for afternoon tea.’ Here, in the true 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun’ people do not crawl into bed at 9 
p.m. No, that is the time when they come to life, and you can 
see them out windowshopping, fishing, picnicking or 
what-ever at midnight. It just comes natural up there! 

We had to be on our way the following morning as the 
visas issued stipulated a certain date on which we had to cross 
the border. If we missed that, the visas were automatically 
cancelled. Nor could we go dithering about, changing our 
minds about where to cross. We had permission to cross over 
from Finland and that was that. 

Needless to say, we talked non-stop all the way as the 
car, driven by Per, ate up the miles across the Finnmark 
‘Vidde’ and into Finland. Now and again we would stop, rush 
out to take pictures of grazing reindeer (to one day show the 
grandchildren) and then carry on. 

After an overnight stop in Finland we approached the 
border post in a little more of a sombre mood. The non-stop | 
chattering ground to a halt while we trailed behind the border 
guard into the patrol hut, carrying our luggage. Everything we _ 
carried of any value and any money had to be listed, the car _ 
was searched, presumably for contraband, and our papers 
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were scrutinised. The border post lay in a densely forested 
area, far away from any habitation and we were relieved to 
_ finally be back in the car. Ahead lay about 50 Km of dirt road 
| leading to Murmansk and we were warned not to deviate from 
| the straight and narrow path. 
| We reached Murmansk just at rush-hour. A rush-hour in 
| Murmansk in 1989 was not the same as a rush-hour in, say 
| Sydney or New York. There were not that many private cars 
| around. Per drove carefully with Laila navigating towards our 
| hotel. As all the Streetsigns were in impeccable Cyrillic 
| lettering, the navigating meant mostly to keep our fingers 
| crossed and hope for the best. We were in luck as the hotel lay 
| at the end of the road we were on already, so we simply could 
not miss it. 
| We were soon installed in our rooms and, after having 
| learnt the whereabouts of the cafeteria, Per went to the Intourist 
| office to see about telephoning some of the Murmansk radio 
| amateurs. They had been informed of our planned visit and had 
| promised to look for us. 
It did not take very long before Vlad UA1ZO and Vlad 
| UAIZBY turned up at the hotel. 
: “Where have you been?” they asked. “We have been 
| waiting for hours!” 
So as not to get confused between the two ‘Vlads’ we 
decided to call them Vlad one and Vlad two, and we were soon 
| on our way to Vlad two’s home where a whole group of 
| Murmansk radio amateurs were waiting. Centrally situated, 
Vlad two’s QTH was easy to spot by his antenna, a multi- 
element cubical quad towering above the city’s main street. 
From the main room of the apartment came the deafening 
| sound of Russian radio amateurs making merry. They had 
| spent the afternoon waiting and were well into pre-tasting the 
welcome drinks. 
| Seated around the big table in the main room, we talked 
| and laughed and were generally made welcome like long lost 
| cousins. Language was a bit of a headache at first as an eye- 
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ball QSO_ such as this requires a bit more than the “you’re 
five-nine, 73” skill. But, in the tradition of good international 
repartee, we soon had the language problem solved by 
resorting to finger language and face pulling. There was much 
laughter and the QRM across the table increased many 
decibels as the evening progressed. Vlad one got so carried 
away that he even yelled “QRX!” when he reckoned it was his 
turn to talk. This was of course duly ignored (in keeping with 
European and especially Russian pileup behaviour) and on 
the whole it is to be hoped that Vlad two had tolerant and 
understanding neighbours. 

Naturally Vlad two wanted to show off his station. 
Amateur radio equipment in Russia did not come easily off the 
shelf. Outdated military valve equipment, using crystal filters, 
had been made available for rebuilding into suitable ham gear. 
A lot of home brewing was going on, and I dare say that when — 
the station goes on air, the Russian operator knows his rig. 

Vlad’s rig came in several stories, weighing about 250Kg 
altogether. The power supply sat on top of the VFO which had 
a separate button to operate each digit of the frequency 
display. Under that was the transmitter resting on top of the 
receiver. Next to the rig stood the 100Kg linear amplifier. It 
was arehashed Swedish ship’s station amplifier with ceramic 
valves and an output of 15OOW. A truly immovable ‘base’ 
station thanks to its weight. 

We spent another evening at Vlad two’s home. Someone — 
had had the foresight to bring along a Russian/English © 
dictionary which enabled the Russian amateurs to ask more — 
questions. Laila especially, was an object of curiosity. She — 
came from ‘over there’ in America and there was much they — 
wanted to know about that country which, judging by the — 
questions, was looked upon as a sort of Fairyland flowing — 
with milk and honey. It brought to mind how we in Norway _ 
during the war, when life’s necessities were hard to come by, 
dreamed about ‘America.’ There was even a song about ‘over _ 
there’ where ‘grilled chicken, pork chops and all sorts of | 
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| delicasies fly in the air, and where ‘paper money actually 
| grows on trees and in the fields.’ Common sense told me then 
that it was probably vastly exaggerated but, a girl can dream, 
| can’t she? 

To show the Russians that there are other parts of the 
| world than ‘America,’ I had brought along slides featuring 
| the H.I.DX.A. DXpedition to Howland Island in 1988. 
| Pandemonium reigned during the show and I never got a word 
| in edgewise. Perhaps they never realised that they were 
| looking at KH1 - needed by masses of DXers. Still, I hope 
they enjoyed the pretty pictures at least. 

We were in Murmansk only for the weekend. Monday 
| morning dawned, grey, drizzly and chilly. We felt sympathy 
| for those who were now on their way to work. There is 
| something particularly depressing about a grey, drizzly, cold 
| Monday morning, wherever it is. When it is in Murmansk 
| which already is a somewhat grey unimaginative utilitarian 
| City itis even worse. Still, we had made good friends there and 
| that overrides a lot of things. Having seen something of the 
Russian amateur at home and enjoyed their tremendous 
hospitality and friendship, working a Russian station in a 
pileup will never be the same. 

The car got a flat tyre halfway between Murmansk and 
| the border. It delayed us a bit and we worried in case we were 
| being ‘timed’ and they would want to know why it had taken 
| so long to get there. But on the whole we felt pretty relaxed 
| about this border crossing. 

| “Do you have any Russian money, 
| Scrutinising our passports. 

| “Yes,” chirped Laila, “I have Russian money.” We had 
| of course been warned that we would not be allowed to take any 
| Russian money out of the country. Even our visas were to be 

abandoned. 

Yes, you have Russian money?” queried the guard. “How 
|much?” Laila pulled out her Russian cash, kept for souvenir 


| purposes and held it up. 
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asked the guard, 
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“One Rouble!” laughed the guard. “You may keep it.” 
Outside, other guards were giving the car a good search. 
The damaged tyre was taken out and as it had a big split in it 
because we had been driving on it for a while before we 
realised it was flat, the guard ran his arm inside in case we had 
hidden something in there. But we had been extraordinary law 
abiding, not dealing with the moneychangers, sticking to the 
Straight and narrow path, not taken photos of uniformed 
personnel or any bridges. In short we had been model tourists 
and were soon allowed to go on our way. | 

“T still wonder what they were looking for!” mumbled Per, 
Laila and I in unison. Laila and I were freezing from having» 
been standing around in the rain while Per changed the wheel 
on the car. 

“Let's hurry to the nearest restaurant and get something to 
eat,’ I suggested to Per. “Laila and I are going to have a good 
neat Aquavit to warm up. But you can’t have any ‘cause you 
are driving!” 
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Svalbard had always been shrouded in mystery to me. 
During my years of growing up in Northern Norway, I often 
heard about that land “up there” under the North Pole. Of 
course, nobody in his or her right mind ever went there. Itwas 
just a bleak and inhospitable place inhabited by polar bears 
and coal miners. Icebound for most of the year, over half of 
the land is covered by 1598 glaciers on a year round basis. 
To me it all sounded like adventure and mystery all rolled 
into one. But, for fear of being thought crazy, I put the 
thought of Svalbard out of my mind for the time being. 

It was to be 1989 before I finally realised my dream of 
a visit to Svalbard, but on the 2nd. June that year it finally 
came to pass. 


NORTH OF THE AURORA 


The sun was still high in the sky when Arvid JW6WDA 
walked me down to the beach at midnight, to inspect the 
Svalbard Amateur Radio Group’s club station, JWSE. We had 
arrived in Longyearbyen, amere 12 degrees short of the North 
Pole, less than two hours previously, and I noticed that this 
was a different kind of midnight sun to the one I knew from 
northern Norway. That is to say a sun which at midnight sits 
low enough on the horizon to give off that famous orange glow 
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so often depicted in tourist brochures and on postcards. But 
here the sun was high in the sky, as if it were still early 
afternoon. Clearly any notions of 160M or 80M - even 40M 
operations could be discarded. 

Turning off the main road onto the drive leading to the 
Club station, Arvid entertained me with stories of DXers who 
wanted him to QSY to 160M in mid summer and became quite 
affronted when he explained that his sunset would not occur 
until some months ahead. Not having bothered to pin-point 
Svalbard on the map, they thought they were being held for 
fools. 

“Oh, well, at least there won’t be any aurora to block my 
signals,” I said, eyeing the rubbish tip which was coming into 
view, next door to JWSE. This was the place where Polar bears 
have been known to forage for food in wintertime. But, at this 
time of the year, the tip looked harmless enough. The Arctic 
terns sweeping overhead had not yet got into the swing of 
things with nestbuilding. But that could start any day now, 
with violent attacks on any human being coming too close to 
their nest-sites. | 


“The aurora is there even if we can’t see it,” Arvid broke . 


into my reverie. “We are north of the aurora up here,” he 
continued. “It can settle like a band around the globe, blocking | 
all signals to and from anything south of us.” South I knew, 
meant everywhere and everybody. At this latitude there would 


not be many takers to the north and, entering the Club Station, — 


I kept my fingers crossed for no aurora . 


We were inside what used to be an old boat-shed. Ideally 


Situated at the water’s edge, the shed has been renovated 
and divided into two rooms - a radio shack and a lounge, 
comfortably furnished with cast-off but still highly 


serviceable furniture from Government furnished homes in 
Longyearbyen. The place was pleasantly warm after the mere — 


+2 C outside, and Arvid soon had the rig, an ICOM 735, 


Station. I was due for a sked with Jim on Norfolk Island the 


humming. He showed me the necessary tricks around the | 


| 


| 
| 
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following morning so it was just as well to learn the ropes 
before I was to face it on my own. Once I had established the 
whereabouts of the coffee-maker which Ragnar LA7FD and 
Mattias LASNM had installed during a contest operation 
recently, I was ready to open as VKONL/JW. 

I was grateful that the Svalbard Amateur Radio Group 
had allowed Laila and me to use the club station. The number 
of radio amateurs among Longyearbyen’s population of 1200 
- 1300 persons, fluctuates with people coming and going. But 
at one time when the numbers were reasonably high, the Group 
purchased the old boat-shed. And with hard work and funds 
raised by putting on dances in the local ‘hall,’ the boathouse 
was transformed into its present status. The Group has also 
conducted evening classes for aspiring radio amateurs and are 
thus able to temporarily add to their numbers. At present 
though, the numbers are fairly low with the most recent 
departure being that of Tom JW6VDA. 

Many amateurs over the next couple of weeks seemed to 
have trouble with the combination of VK and JW. Some 
insisted that I should be JA and others asked unending 
questions about my co-ordinates and the name of my ‘town.’ 
Thad to spell out the information time and time again, making 
the old paddle, which was slack and long in the gap, rattle 
dangerously. More people needed Svalbard on CW than on 
SSB, so I had decided to concentrate most of my activity on 
this mode. Of course I had taken things for granted and 
expected to find a good tight key and a rig with a finely tuned 
CW filter at my finger tips. So I was somewhat taken back 
when these were not forthcoming. The paddle was something 
I could get used to, but to work pileups with no CW filter is 
Sheer hard work. There were times when, if some strong 
Station opened up near my frequency, he acted like a solid 
jamming station where all I could hear was silence, even with 
the needle of the S-meter pinned to the top end of the scale. 
It was a relief when the bands closed and I could escape to 
Start the long uphill walk back to Arvid’s QTH where Laila, 
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WA4ZEL and I were living during our stay in Svalbard. 
There was still some sea-ice on the water behind the 
radio club when we first arrived. Blackened by mud and coal- 
dust it took me a while to realise that it actually was ice, but 
it quickly melted away over the next few days. A reindeer often 
grazed peacefully outside the door of the station, and I looked 
long and hard to figure out what he was eating. I could see no 
plantlife or greenery of any sort, but he must have found > 
something to eat as he looked contented enough. The terns who 
were now ready to nest, would lay in wait a few yards up the - 
road. Swooping in like fighters strafing a ground target, they 
soon had me yelling and waving my hands about, as I hurried © 
up the empty road. Arvid’s new beam heaved into sight at the - 
top of the rise, mounted on top of a solid oak tower, formerly 
used to support the cables transporting coal buckets from the | 
mines to the wharf. Such towers can still be seen all over town, 
the longest cableruns having been 5 Km. long. 
It was tempting to leave the road at this point and take ~ 
Shortcuts, especially if the weather was windy and wet. 
However, I knew that the ground would be soggy with about — 
15 centimetres of mud resting on top of hundreds of metres of — 
permafrost with nowhere for the water to drain away. The | 
permafrost made earthing of electrical appliances and radio | 
equipment something to learn about. Criss-crossing the town | 
like roads, were solid metal conduits in which lay the town’s 
water and sewage pipes. To keep the lot from freezing solid, 
spillwater from the powerplant was also fed into these con- 
duits. At + 140 degrees C the spillwater was then used to heat | 
the houses before being recycled at the power plant. Earthing © 
was thus done by utilizing these conduits which eventually led — 
to the sea. The Club radio station however, was temporarily © 
earthed to a copper plate which had been dumped into the sea _ 
behind the hut. A more sophisticated system was ready to be | 
connected, though. Scientists had, as part of an experiment, | 
drilled a 70 metre deep hole in the beach, and a copper wire, © 
some 12 - 15 centimetres in diameter, leading from the radio | 
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hut, was ready for connection to this depth. I thought about our 
own earth system buried amongst my Geraniums on Norfolk 
Island and marvelled at the ingenuity of it all here in this 
unaccommodating climate. 

I had got into a routine with operating stints in the 
mornings and evenings. Conditions to the Pacific were usually 
quite good in the mornings when, after my regular sked with 
Jim I would work several VKs and ZLs. The USA was better 
| worked in the evenings, while Europeans of course came 
through almost at any time. But strangely, the JAs eluded me. 
Apart from one solid session with a JA pileup, only the odd one 
was heard from time to time. I almost came to regard JAs as 
semi-rare DX, something which made me realise how far from 
my home QTH [ had travelled. 

There were occasions when over-nighting in the club 
| Station made more sense than walking to and fro. Clutching a 
| goat-cheese sandwich for next day’s breakfast I would set 
| forth, prepared to spend most of the night on the air. When the 
| time came that the pileups turned into unintelligible gibberish 
which my brain refused to sort out, I stretched out on one of the 
two coaches in the lounge, pulled a blanket over me and 
relished the quietness after the pileups - broken only by the 
cries of seabirds and the sound of waves lapping at the hut wall 
at high tide. This lapping could turn to thunder if the wind 
| came up, and it happened that I found myself musing over the 
| peculiarities of life which had me lying in an old boat-shed 
| surrounded by ice-capped mountains, close to the North Pole 
and far from home... But that’s amateur radio. All for a good 
cause! 

My time for departure was drawing near with my 17 days 
| Stay almost over. It was close to Midsummer Eve and, while 
| the temperature stayed between + 2 and +5 degrees C, patches 
| of wild flowers had begun to sprout. These flowers are about 
10 millimetres high and of a fragile nature. If one is pulled out, 
it takes 30 years for a new one to grow. So these were strictly 
| to be admired. At the height of summer, vast areas would be 
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covered in a multicoloured carpet, but I should miss seeing 
that particular event. 


The bands were not much good during daytime, so there © 


were Opportunities to get around and seeing as much as 
possible of this strange and mysterious land. Everything up 
there is ‘the world’s northernmost.’ Be it shop, restaurant, 


school, library, church or whatever. It is an orderly and well © 


functioning community. 
I was beginning to feel that it was all less of a mystery 


now - areal place rather than a mistshrouded fantasy-land. Of © 


course to really learn to know Svalbard one has to winter there. 


The sun would set in October, the temperature would drop and | 
darkness would envelop the Island for six months. By © 


Christmas time the fjord would be frozen, leaving the Island 


ice-bound except for air-transport. But I was content to have © 


Seen it in summer - at least for the time being. 
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WITH GROUP OF MURMANSK AMATEURS. 


VLAD, LAILA, KIRSTI AND TOLEY, MURMANSK 1989. 


VIEW TOWARDS LONGYEARBYEN, SVALBARD. 


LAILA, ARVID AND TOM OUTSIDE SVALBARD CLUB STATION. 
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THE GUTS OF SVALBARD 


Hardly anyone gets to see the inside of the Svalbard 
coal-mines. Visitors are not encouraged and even the locals 
don’t go there unless directly involved in the mining industry. 
Throughout my stay in Longyearbyen we had made little 
excursions on the few roads around town and driven up to the 
entrance of several abandoned mines. From the town in the 
valley these entrances looked like heaps of broken timber, high 
up in the mountain sides; good for photographing with a 
telescopic lense. 

Going into a coalmine had never appealed to me as 
something I must do to be a complete woman. Arvid had 
mentioned that the coal here is mined in very low shafts - only 
20 - 25 inches high, and that the miners have to crawl to the site 
and lie down on the job. As with stories of space travel, these 
facts lodged inmy mind as out of reach and not really anything 
I felt strongly about anyway. Laila, on the other hand, was 
determined to get in there. Probably because we had been told 
it was impossible. She is like that. 

“Gosh, how I wish we could visit one of the mines,” she 
Said every day. “Who do you think we can ask?” 

It was not until Arvid mentioned that there is aseed-bank 
inside one of the mines that I felt any stirrings of interest. 
Apparently, due to all the stuffing around with the world’s 
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Original seeds, by genetic manipulations and hybrid 
experimentation, we have now reached a stage where hardly 
any seeds of the nature God intended are left in the world. 
Such seeds are only to be found in still undeveloped countries 
and time is running out. There is a fear that big business could 
come to monopolise the world’s food market; and there is a 
fear that important properties could be bred out of plants and 
lost for ever. So, the Food and Agriculture Organisaton (FAO), 
under the United Nations, has taken steps to collect original 
seeds and store them for safe keeping just in case we have to 
Start from scratch. 

The seedbank in the depths of Mine III in Longyearbyen 
is unique in that it requires no artificial means to maintain an 
ideal environment for the seed. Come hell or high water, the 
temperature inside the mine is a steady minus 3.7 degrees C. 
and the humidity a steady 70 - 80%. This, I felt, was exciting 
and I wanted to see for myself. So, I joined Laila in her quest 
for permission to visit the mine. A phone call to the chief 
Supervisor in Mine III brought results. We had a date with the 
seedbank for the following day. 

Even Laila was quiet as we stepped out of the taxi which 
had brought us to the Mine entrance. Nobody seemed to be 
around as we experimentally knocked on a couple of doors to 
no avail. In the end we just walked in and found ourselves in 
a large messhall where the men were having their lunch-break. 
They all stopped eating and looked up as we stood in the 
doorway feeling a bit silly. Then they looked away as if they 
had not seen us. 

“Is the boss around?” Laila asked brightly. 

“No!” said one of the men, staring into space. 

“We have an appointment to see the seedbank” persisted 
Laila. 

“He is not here!” Somehow they did not seem to want us 
around. How strange! We stood in the doorway, feeling even 
Sillier. 

“Is that you, Kirsti?” asked a blue-overalled man sitting 


| 
| 
: 
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near by. [knew I must have heard wrong. Nobody in Svalbard 
could possibly know me, and even in my home-town of Narvik 


_ in Norway, only a few people recognise me after 26 years 


absence. 
“What?” I said, intelligently. 
“You are Kirsti, aren’t you?” said the man undisturbed. It 


_ turned out that his wife used to baby-sit me and my sister 
_ some 45 -50 years ago. A write-up in the local paper about 
_ Laila’s and my visit to Svalbard had put him on the right 
_ track. He knew my mother and so on. 


The ice was broken and we were accepted into the 


- community of coal-miners. Ambjorg, a fair-haired woman in 


her 30’s who worked in the tool-shop, came forward with 


helmets and torches. She was to to be our guide for the walk to 
the seedbank some three hundred metres inside the main 
tunnel. 


The tunnel was not illuminated, so we only had our 


_ helmet torches to show the way. Ambjorg pointed out coal 
_ seams and other points of interest along the way. And we duly 
- pointed our helmets in the right direction to view the sights. 


Soon a huge door appeared which Ambjorg swung open and led 
the way inside. Another door bore a brass plaque inscribed 
with the date and purpose of the seedbank. It is not much to 


_ see; only glass ampoules inside a crate, but the thought of its 


importance is quite staggering. Photography inside the mine is 
a no-no. However, we were allowed to have Ambjorg take 
photos of us posing outside the brass-plaqued door of the 
world’s heritage. 

Back in the mess-hall, Ambjorg suggested that we might 
like to see the work-shops where all the machinery is main- 
tained. This also gave us achance to talk with some of the men. 
My friend-who-is-married-to-my-babysitter- was the mine’s 
blacksmith, busy forging bits of iron into hooklike shapes. A 
cosy fire burnt in the open fireplace, and we were assured that, 
in addition to having already seen the ‘world’s northernmost’ 
everything, like shop, restaurant, museum and library etc., we 
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had now seen the ‘world’s northernmost’ forge. During 
conversation I also learnt that one of the men who had the day | 
off just then was someone who had actually been at sea and 
sailed on the same ship as I back in 1960. That write-up in the 
paper had evidently reminded him of this fact. As for myself, 
I marvelled briefly at what a small world it is after all, to have 
stumbled onto a former ship-mate here in the desolate tracts 
of the high Arctic, after living peacefully on a South Pacific © 
island for decades. 
As far as I was concerned, I had seen the mine, but Laila | 
still kept at it. 
“Oh, how I wish we could get to crawl into the mine- — 
shaft!” she sighed once we were safely back in Arvid’s flat. | 
Crawling on my belly into a mineshaft was not yet on top of my 
list of priority wishes, but I was beginning to become infected 
by Laila’s constant wishful thinking. | 
“It would be interesting,” I admitted and told her about 
how, as a teenager, I had once walked stooped for three Km | 
through a hole which had been blasted through a mountain for | 
a hydroelectric scheme. Six or seven of us kids had sneaked in © 
there after dark, lit some carbide torches and walked to the © 
other side of the tunnel. “It was exciting,” I added wistfully, — 
realising that, except for an adventurous and almost disasterous — 
sea voyage to Heard Island and my trip to Howland Island last | 
year, I had really led a very sedate sort of life since coming of 
age. | 
We telephoned the Mine again to say thank you and just | 
hint the tiniest hint about how sorry we were that we had not | 
seen the rest of the mine. 
“You want to see the mine? Come up Friday morning and | 
I'll take you through,” said Peder the supervisor. Laila was _ 
beside herself with joy. “I don’t care if it kills me,” she 
declared. “Just as long as I get to crawl into the shaft.” ; 
I was booked to depart that Friday, but we figured out | 
that if I had everything ready beforehand, I could just squeeze — 
in a trip through the mine and still catch the plane. Up early 
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Friday morning, we walked to Lompen, the place where miners 
change and shower. Here we were issued with regulation 
| safety clothing. First came a blue woollen combination under- 
garment. A violent fit of the giggles slowed us down but we 
| finally managed to get everything on; blue overalls, woollen 
socks, steeltipped work-boots, leather gloves and a helmet. A 
taxi once again carried us to the entrance of Mine III, but this 
| time we knew that we would be welcome. Peder brought 
| torches, batterypacks and oxygen packs. We learnt that we 
should have enough oxygen to keep us alive for 20 minutes if 
| the 300 metres of mountain above should fall down and block 
| our exit. He also brought something which looked like pieces 
| of rubber hose but turned out to be knee protectors. 
“Are they going to crawl?” asked the foreman who was 
sitting in the mess-room. 
| “Yes, they’ll crawl,” said Peder, smiling broadly. 
| “ How far are you taking them?” asked the foreman, now 
| looking rather worried. 

“All the way in,” said Peder, waving us on to the door 
leading into the mine. I looked back at the foreman. He did not 
Say anything, but I thought I saw a glint of sympathy in his 
eyes. 

The first three Km were easy going, just walking 
| naturally along the railway track. Peder explained all the 
Safety precautions and pointed out abandoned shafts where 
| the mountain was slowly sinking to close the gap left by the 
empty coal-seam. The seams lie like the filling in a cake and 
the shafts are then dug straight into the main tunnel wall. 
They can run for hundreds of metres, the mountain itself 
being held up by hydraulic jacks. Once the seam is exhausted, 
| the jacks are replaced by boxes of solid oak which then slowly 
| flatten as the mountain settles. 

A slit in the tunnel wall showed where we were to begin 

| crawling. We donned the knee protectors at this point and 
climbed up into the narrow opening of the tunnel. 

| Peder led the way with Laila behind. Tailending was I, 
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puffing and panting. Crawling spread-eagled with my nose to 
the floor I just kept going, trying not to think about the 300 
metres of solid mountain above. They had not exaggerated 
when they said the shaft was very low; twenty inches at the 
opening, rising to maybe twentyfive inches further in. Iron 
rails supported the mountain between the jacks, and if I just 
lifted my nose slightly out of the coaldust, my head always hit 
one of these rails with a resounding dong. Luckily the helmet © 
was for seal, so I sustained no brain injury, although I could 
think of better places to be. The action was about 100 metres | 
in. Only three men work each shift, the first shift cutting, the 
next loading and the third pulling the coal out into the main | 
tunnel. Although the shaft is low, the area is quite wide so there ~ 
is plenty of room to move sideways, but no room to even sit up. 
One must stay belly down or perish. 

On the way back I contemplated my position. What 
would happen if I got stuck in the shaft? Would I be there for 
ever? I could just imagine my grand-daughter asking in years — 
to come: | 

“What happened to grand-ma?” 

“She is stuck in a coalshaft under the North Pole. We don’t — 
talk about it much.” | 

“How did she end up there?” | 

“She was a radio-ham, you know. They are all a bit. 
Strange.” 

But I did not get stuck. Slithering out of the slit like a 
black maggot out of an apple, I caught up with Peder and Laila | 
and we decided it was time for morning tea. | 

After tea in the halfway room off the main tunnel we only | 
had the three Km slightly uphill walk left and we should be out, 
safe and sound. | 

But Peder had other plans. The railway engine which | 
normally is used for pulling out coal-laden waggons, was _ 
going up to the entrance and Peder thought that it would be a | 
good idea if we caught a lift. Laila and I agreed. Both a bit — 
exhausted after our experience, a train trip sounded just fine. We had — 
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' visions of a scenic tour, sitting comfortably in an empty coal- 
| waggon. But that was not to be. 

“Up you go,” said Peder. “Stretch out flat and keep your 
heads away from the electrified line overhead.” 

Before we knew it, we were on our way. Laila and I lay 
stretched out, face down, on top of the engine rattling away up 
the track. Sparks flew overhead, and what with hanging on for 
| dear life and one thing and another, we knew that this was not 
| the Orient Express. Now and again I would chance a peep 
| ahead to see if there was any light at the end of the tunnel, but 
| nothing but darkness stretched ahead. I must admit that any 
Squeals emanating from the top of the railway engine that day 
were not squeals of delight! 

| Finally the end hove into view. Slightly shattered and 
| with a certain tremble in voice and limb, we climbed down 
_ from the engine and staggered into the mess-hall. I was running 
| out of time. There was only time for a quick cup of coffee, and 
| we must be on our way back to Lompen to change and then on 
| to catch the plane. 

: My plane was leaving ina couple of hours. Once back on 
| Norfolk Island I should have completed over 40,000 Km of air 
travel. But now that I had seen the guts of Svalbard. I was 
ready for home. 
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TALKING HOME 


And distance shall not part us. At least if we are radio 


amateurs. Travelling to distant lands is no hindrance to 


keeping in touch with the better half at home. When Jim went 


to Papua New Guinea for 18 months back in 1984, we kept in 
close touch by daily skeds and have always managed to do so 


whenever one of us is away. Many couples are in the same 


boat, talking home daily, free of charge, albeit on a ‘partyline’ 


where others listen to every word, no matter how boring. Some | 
people mind the listeners, and keep the conversation on an 


impersonal plane. Others don’t mind in the least. Many USA 


OMs for instance, can become quite emotive when talking — 
home, uttering sweet nothingnesses and ending the 


transmission with “I love you!” Which is promptly answered 
with “I love you too, darling...kiss..kiss!” 


Not the sort of conversation I have got used to on the . 


air. Jim and I tend to have a more down to earth approach to > 


married life. 


“Where is the axe?” asked Jim during one of our regular 
skeds while I was signing /JW more than 20,000 Km away. 


Having been the last to leave the house, I was still responsible 


for the whereabouts of the hardware. A lot of travelling and — 


, 
| 


much change in scenery lay between me and the axe, but I was 
willing to give it a go. 
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“If I used it last, then it is in the shed,” I said. “If you used 
| it last, it could be anywhere.” It sounded brutal, but facts of 
| life are often that. However, it is things like that which serve 
to minimise the tyranny of distance. There is no escape really. 
When the cat got ill, I was almost the first to know, and 
| progress reports were forthcoming every day until I was able 
to inform the locals on Svalbard that our cat on Norfolk Island 
was now fully recovered. 

In return I was able to keep on Jim’s back and guide him 
in cold weather survival as winter progressed on Norfolk 
Island. 

“T have put the duna on the bed,” said Jim one day. 

“Well, you must put the duna cover on as well, otherwise 

it will get dirty.” Just like sitting around the breakfast table, 
come to think of it; except that I had breakfast and Jim was 
| already eating dinner. 
“IT hope you are not running around half naked in shorts 
| now that it is winter! And you should be wearing a singlet. 
Don’t forget that wool makes you sneeze, so go easy on the 
woollies.” As I said, there is no escape! 

When the shoe is on the other foot and Jim is away while 
Iam house and cat minding, skeds tend to turn into instruction 
courses in how to tackle the intricasies in the shack, as Murphy 
strikes the minute Jim’s plane lifts off. Armed with torch and 
magnifying glass, I clamber about on the furniture or lie on the 
floor under the table, peering into the mass of cables and 
whatnots, trying to figure out what goes where, while Jim talks 
about tuners and rotators and linear amplifiers and the like. 
Now, with a computer in the house, Murphy has even more 
elbow room. 

“I can’t access the logging programme,” I said to Jim while 
he was in Bhutan recently. He had changed the access com- 
mands before he left. 

“IT don’t know what you have done,” said Jim. (notice the 
you!) “Try typing a ‘W’ that should do it.” 

24 hours later I had still not accessed the log. 
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“Did you try ‘W’?” said Jim. 
“Yes, it does not work.” 
“Try VKONS. I may have changed it so you can only access 
it through my call.” 
24 hours later I was no further ahead. But I realised the 
access code was inaccessible, so gave up and decided to make 
myself useful in other areas. 


We depend on rainwater for household water, and the | 


pipe leading from the guttering to the storage tank, had blown 
down ina gale. I could not balance on top of the ladder, holding 
the heavy galvanised pipe, so another solution had to be found. 
Two pieces of old polythene piping, one inside the other and 


tied together with old pantyhose, did the trick. Istood back and — 


admired my handiwork. Not bad at all! This was to be a 
surprise, so I did not tell Jim about it at sked-time. 

Other, less pressing matters such as the car playing up 
or the telephone lines blowing down are just touched upon. The 
reason I bother to report them at all, is not to make Jim feel 
guilty about leaving me at home, but to have something to talk 
about. The subject range can be awfully narrow on the ham- 
bands. 

Not that any listener seriously cares whether the bank is 
about to foreclose or whether we just won the lottery. They are 


just waiting to talk to Jim, to ask him when he will be on 80 © 


metres or RTTY or FM or Moon Bounce or something 
important like that. Still it hampers the flow of what could 
otherwise develop into a spot of domestic bickering. If, for 
instance I were to announce that “the lawns need mowing and 
it is about time you came home,” spoiling for a fight, Jim’s 
signals drop from S9 to S2 and I can just faintly hear him 
Saying that my signals have faded and he will look for me 
tomorrow. Leaving the rig on, I notice that those calling him 
are now placed in the opposite direction to mine, so chances 


are that his beam mysteriously came unstuck and swung | 


round 180 degrees. However, I always give him the benefit of 
the doubt and put it down to “change in propagation” - a safe 
Standby at all times. 


| 


4 
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Propagation remains steadfast if there is to be a “here is 
what I want you to do” session; meaning telephone calls to 
make, trips to the shops and post office and generally running 
around, rather than lounging with my feet up, cool drink and 
latest novel within easy reach, until next sked-time. Such 
sessions can even prove to be informative. Like when Jim 
wanted me to mail an item to his father whom I[ had not yet met. 

“Don’t call me Jim when you write,” said Jim. 

“How do you mean, don’t call you Jim?” I said 
impatiently. 

“He won’t know who Jim is, as his name is Jim, mine is 

Bruce.” 
No wonder I am going crazy. I always thought I was married 
to Jim. Anyone happening to be listening could have wondered 
if we were married at all. Luckily a propagation fade-out 
occurred just in time for me to miss any smart remarks. 

No, the way to get him home is not by inducing 
propagation fade-outs. There are smarter, more efficient and 
never failing ways. Like this one: 

“Have you heard that Albania is to be active in four days 
time?” (Should give him one day to pack, overnight on the 
way - flying time etc. = four days) 

“No! Are you sure? Where did you hear this?” 

“T read it in the DX column in ARA.” I hold my breath. 
Willhe bite? The airis thinin the Himalayas and he may have 
forgotten that he is the writer of that column. 

“I’ll be home in four days. Meanwhile, keep listening in 
case they come up earlier.” 

Hah! He is home, wandering around, inspecting the 
property. Comes to the back of the house where the pantyhose 
around the downpipe is sadly dripping water. I smile smugly, 
waiting for the praise that surely must be forthcoming. 

“I don’t think much of your plumbing,” says Jim. 

Oh, well, a tooth for a tooth. 
“I don’t think much of the DX column in ARA,” I say. 
“Albania indeed !” 
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It was bound to happen. We can’t expect to use the 
Heavenly spheres willy-nilly as if we owned the place. In 
199] we learnt that we are not alone. 


HEAVENLY SOUNDS 


A radio amateur in Canada has heard angels singing on 
the amateur bands and even communicated with a YL in 
Heaven. This news was duly reported in a newspaper article, 
reproduced in Long Skip and should soon become generally 
known throughout the amateur radio world. | 

Some years ago there were reports of something similar. | 
A gentleman reported hearing voices and music even without 
the help of a radio. That case was solved when it appeared that 
the signal from his local AM broadcasting station was being 
picked up and rectified via a couple of gold teeth. The result 
was then conducted through his cheek bones into his ears. 
But this new case is different. This time both radio and 
communication is involved. 

Propagation in Canada is apparently different to ours. I 
never hear any angels singing when I listen around on the 
bands; grumpy old men and impatient young men, yes. But the 
closest we ever get to hear angels singing in this part of the 
world would perhaps be when YLs are chatting on frequency. 
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And even then I am not so sure that everybody would agree that 
this is a particularly divine sound, although beautiful, of 
course. 

So, maybe they are closer to Heaven in Canada, blessed 
with the right skip which evades us Down Under. Sitting in the 
Penthouse of the World as they are, they can now benefit from 
unfair insider trading type of advance knowledge of up and 
coming DX. While here we are, using all our concentration to 
barely scratch a toehold in barren dirt just to keep from falling 
off. In the World’s Penthouse such concentration can be 
directed towards improving one’s communications skills. No 
wonder they can communicate with Heaven. 

Still, one day there may be freak conditions enabling us 
too, to hear angels singing, maybe on the long path to 
Australia. We should be prepared for this and ready to ask a 
few pertinent questions, once we break the pileup. First of all 
the standard questions such as: “Do you work CW?’’ and 
“when will you be on 80 metres?’’ of course. But once the 
preliminaries are Over, we can get down to more in-depth 
questioning. “What type of equipment are you using there, 
Old Girl?’’ 

The answer to this one could cause an international 
incident, not to say a slanging match. Are they favouring 
Japanese or American made equipment, or do they stick to 
good old European made brands? “Oh, homebrew, you say!’’ 
Well, that clears the air a bit. I remember now having read 
somewhere about the Ark and Tabernacle which is described 
in detail in the Old Testament. The argument goes that it was 
in fact a giant homebrew rig which was built in the desert all 
those centuries ago. Built according to exact specifications 
and instructions relayed from Above. The theory never really 
caught on. Although we are willing to take the whole Bible on 
trust, miracles and all, the thought of Moses having been the 
World’s first radio amateur and DXer extraordinaire, does not 
quite gel with us and our preconceived ideas of Paradise. 
Radio is after all such a specialised field, and not to be 
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tampered with by just anybody! 

‘And what do you use in the way of antennas?’’ Do they 
have a beam and, if so, in which direction do they beam? 
Surely they must beam down rather than up. “Oh, an inverted 
dipole!’’ Well that makes sense, I think. Dare we ask about 
earthing or grounding? There can’t be too much dirt up there 
among those tufts of clouds. But, of course, our equivalent to 


an earth lead is sure to be anchored securely to one of the solid © 


gold gateposts of the Pearly Gates. It is probably this way of 


grounding that gives the crystal clear audio reported in Canada. 


“What about licensing then. Do you have study courses?’’ 


“Oh, I understand. Sleep learning has been tried here too, © 


but has not been very successful.’’ Thinking back to sweaty- 
fingered morse exams and an iron curtained brain in theory 


exams, we must admit that learning and passing exams while ~ 


you sleep sounds good - in fact heavenly. “Do you have many 
OMs licenced in your coun... oops! QTH?’’ “Yes, it is the 


same here. They tend to spend a lot of time on organising and © 


planning, rather than doing.’’ 


The Canadian amateur has not disclosed any frequency, | 


but chances are that the angels were not on 14195, listening 10 | 


up. Nor do we know the time of day when these QSOs take 


place. Is it when the ionospheric layers are neutral, enabling 


earth signals to push through all the way up? Or are the layers 
like oneway mirrors? This would make our signals hit a layer 
and go hoppety-hop around the globe, while their signals 
would go straight through to Canada with just an occasional 
dribble down the side of the Earth to land in VK-land. The 
report says that the angel gave the Canadian amateur the exact 
frequency to listen on. There could be a hole in the iono- 
spheric layer which responds to that particular frequency. The 
possibilities are many. 

However, not divulging this information could indicate 
that the VE does not want a pileup. We can’t blame him. 
Imagine being in QSO with Heaven and some jerk comes on the 
frequency, using bad language, heavy breathing, ‘woofing’ 


“HERE 1S WHAT I WANT YOU TO DO KIRSTI!" (TALKING HOME) 


YOU CAN TALK HOME FROM ANYWHERE. (ALEXEY UW9CX DOES IT) 


KEEP LISTENING FOR HEAVENLY SOUNDS. 
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whistling, etc. By the time everyone else has told the jerk to 
p... off and shut up and go and do himself an injury, Heaven 
would have gone QRT for ever. There would be no further 
chances for any of us. We should then be the ones who would 
have to start thinking about inventing an inverted dipole. To 
enable us to beam down, rather than up to that closed station 
above. 

If the inverted dipole works the way we hope, we could 
all get busy preparing a place in the hereafter for all QRMers 
and wilful spoilsports. Meanwhile, we shall just have to make 
do with the YLs chatting on frequency. It may be as close as 
any of us will ever get to Heaven. 
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1000 WORDS PER MINUTE 


In the beginning there was the brass pounder, which 
has been described as producing a sound like “an enormous 
and explosive brass trumpet.” Later came the straight key as 
we know it, enabling words to be transmitted at 20 - 30 - 40 
words per minute. This was followed by the electronic keyer 
and bench paddle developed alongside AM, SSB and the 
talkies. It was now possible to communicate at 125 words per 
minute by mouth or as fast as a motormouth could go. Then 
along came RTTY. Messages could be typed, saving both fist 
and tongue and not requiring much skill at all. 

Amateur Radio operators have been through it all 
from the seven words per minute brass pounder up to present 
day. All the time striving for faster, quicker, speedier 
communications. Even morse is now sent at 60 words per 
minute or as fast as a two finger typist can type. Such morse 
is not meant for the human brain to worry about; it is purely 
for intermachine QSOs. Speech has become clipped machine- 
gun splutter. In DXing and contests there is no time to waste 
on callsigns or chit-chat. Ra-tah-tah-tah through closed lips 
SO as not to waste time on opening the mouth. You can almost 
hear the frown behind the voice. Speed is of the essence. 

Equipment is now in use for even speedier QSOs. The 
machine-gun splutter has been overtaken by the missile whoosh. 
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(Do they go whoosh?) Anyway, “my-rg-s-a-nicom-sn-forty” 
could be replaced by a simple whoosh of less than half a 
second, using 1.2K Baud which equals some 1000 words per 
minute. I read with amazement that the JAs are now 
| experimenting with 56K Baud packet. That is 50,000 words 
| per minute. 

If the human brain, slow on the uptake and cumbersome 
in its processing technique as it is, could be left out of it, 
computers could have marvellous QSOs all over the amateur 
bands, discussing the human element in impersonal terms. 

“Tam thinking of getting rid of my human. Too slow up top 
and he only has one mouth.” 

“That’s no good, my human has two mouths but his ears are 
hairy with age. May look into getting one of those neat YLs as 
a stand-by human.” 
| We would not know that we were being talked about 
| because of the speed with which such QSOs would be 
| conducted. It has not come to this yet (I think) but we are 
working on it. 

These highspeed gadgets are meant to attract the 
youngsters into the fold of amateur radio. Not for them the 
slow and simple forms of communications because they are in 
a hurry for something or other. Besides, they have been 
deemed to enjoy pushing buttons and playing with new 
technology which has evolved from the simple things in life 
which they presumably would rather not be bothered with. 

It is important to pander to such a desire for a shortcut 
to high tech. Otherwise amateur radio and its associated 
business spinoffs will be defunct when the oldies finally bite 
the dust. 

Some such oldies are against shortcuts, hoping for a 
more solid base to the hobby among the newcomers. Such 
| obstinacy should not be seen as anti new technology or anti 
progress, although my personal view is that slow (within 
reason) does not necessarily mean no good. In fact I often find 
it hard in a ragchew to think of something to talk about which 
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cannot be construed as being: 
a) controversial, 
b) political, 
c) religiously biased, 
d) racist, 
e) bad for the environment or, 
f) just plain boring. 

When I have finally managed to think of some golden 
Subject, spinning it out like a strand of gossamer to make it 
Stretch the length of a decent over, the last thing I wantis a — 
machine to spit out my hardearned idea ina couple of seconds’ 
“whoosh.” At 50,000 words per minute a mere 100 words 
would be gone in 0.12 seconds. And if I did transmit a 
booklength over lasting one minute, how long would ittake the © 
recipient to read it? I could be there for a week occupying the © 
frequency, just waiting and filing my nails. | 

All the same, new technology incorporating the use of 
computers and satellites is exciting and must be useful to those 
in the know. I do not question the worthiness of packet radio 
but I some times wonder about the worthiness of the contents © 
of communications in amateur radio necessitating a speed of _ 
50,000 words per minute or even only 1000 words per minute. 
Is it still weather and rig reports, or have the packeteers found 
new and meaningful subjects to packet about while the proles 
are still floundering in the “what will I talk about” modes? If 
SO, please let on. We may be interested. 

However, we are no longer talking about homebrew gear | 
or mere pocketmoney. Therefore it is hardly the boy or girl | 


next door who will benefit from a shortcut to alicenseinorder — 


to use the amateur radio bands for experiments in packet radio. 
Most people’s pocket money would barely finance ahomebrew 
CW rig which, we are told, the young person has no use for in 
any case. No wonder youngsters stay away, caught between 
having to learn CW and finding enough money to buy the 
necessary equipment to get them on packet. Because we know 
(we have been told) that ordinary speech is as old fashioned as 
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homeknitted swimming costumes. They don’t want that. 

I do not believe that our young people are lazy and 
incapable. But I do believe that we must try to improve our 
image and show them that the world of amateur radio is a fun 
place to be - full of exciting challenges and well worth striving 
for a license for. And to show everyone that it is not a world 
full of serious old fogeys, we could do with some more behind 
the scenes reporting. Because when it comes to Amateur 
Radio, we are all young at heart. 


Ky aaa Was 
Vt UCCH 


} 
(| 
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WHO WANTS TO BE A ‘HAM?’ 


So, you want to become aham! It may come as a surprise 
but not everybody wants a ham ticket. Some people are just | 
content to watch the telly and others are ignorant of the joys of 
amateur radio in any case. However, we tend to assume that — 
just about all Short Wave Listeners are dying to pass thatexam | 
and jump in at the deep end. But not so. 

In a recent letter to Jim one SWL stated his reasons why 
he at least would be happy to remain a Listener for ever. The © 
reasons given ranged from the authorities’ duplicity in failing © 
to implement standards for Hi-Fi and TV equipment to reject 
even the RF produced by ‘clean’ amateur radio signals; and at _ 
the same time allowing dirty insulators in power lines to spark _ 
away merrily, causing havoc to any radio listener. On to the © 
way we as radio amateurs project ourselves on the bands. We © 
do not always come across as caring and sharing or even — 
pleasant. So it is up to us to stop behaving like a bunch of | 
squabbling gorillas if we really want to attract newcomers to © 
the hobby. | 

On the other hand there may be other reasons why the © 
average person hesitates to make that great leap forward into © 
hamdom. Listening to BBC one moming one male was inthe | 
process of taking stock of his station in life on his 34th. | 
birthday. I pricked up my ears. After all, 34 is hardly atime to — 
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stop and think. At 34 itis full speed ahead without a care in the 
world. Or so I thought in my oldfashioned way. But now I 
learnt that there is a dividing line which occurs at 35. Well, 
never too late to find out. At 35 advertisers lose interest in us. 
All that multimillion dollar splurge is really aimed at the 16- 
35 year olds, leaving the rest of us to make up our own mature 
and sensible minds. 

I never read advertisements so I had missed this fact of 
life. But now I sat down with a stack of magazines to find out 
what the advertisers have to offer the under 35’s who we are 
desperately trying to attract to our hobby. The state of the art 
gleaned was amazing, not to say hilarious to anyone who has 
not kept up with modern times. 

Happiness these days means a rig with cloning facility. 
Not for cloning the rig so as to produce a spare one in case of 
breakdown. This facility is for transferring your operating 
data “to another tranceiver via Serial data cable.” Fancy that! 
Now I know what is missing from my life. The ever popular 
abbreviations are also present in amateur radio advertising. 
CAT has nothing to do with the old tomcat sleeping it off on top 
of your linear. CAT these daysis a Computer Aided Tranceiver, 
complete with system software. Intriguing stuff, necessary for 
ameaningful ham-life. Sois AIP or Advanced Intercept Point, 
the use of which is beyond my imagination unless it is 
something along the lines of the old ‘break in’ function. 

A few of the modern terms have become familiar over 
the years, such as ‘memory’ 900 of which should fill 
anybody’s instant need. Still, the old battery operated memory 
bank has now become ‘non volatile’ presumably to prevent it 
evaporating while not in use. But DDS or ‘Direct Digital 
Synthesis’ does nothing for me. Which ingredients should be 
synthesised in a digital manner? And what exactly does a 
‘Synchronous Detector’ synchronise with? I think I can just 
about manage life without both DDS and SD. 

My eyes alight on another feature of the modern rig. 
‘Built in Convenience.‘ For an instant I wonder wildly if the 
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manufacturer has finally come up with something worth 
while to solve the dilemma of field days. My hopes are dashed | 


on reading the small print to discover that “a switching AC 
power supply is built in.” Switching or twitching, an AC 
power supply does sound like a good idea even for old rigs. 
But I am not so sure about the “crossband repeat or dual band 


input with cross repeat to a third band.” It could possibly be 


a family feature, allowing various members to operate on 


different bands from the same rig, rather like the old three- 


seater out the back. It is handy to have a dual frequency 


display if one is operating a couple of bands simultaneously, 


and this is provided for. It is also useful for receiving two | 
frequencies at once, although up until now the quest has been > 


for a rig which only receives one frequency at once. 
Advertisers love to use rare and unusual words 
designed to dazzle. “Intermodulation Dynamic Range” strikes 


me as such an indulgement, reminiscent of the little transistor | 
radio I spotted in a shop only a few years ago; proudly 


announcing ‘superheterodyne’ on the label. Still, that was 
aimed at lay people, not radio amateurs. We require a some- | 


what more intricate description in order to flatter our ego as” 


understanding a technical description when we see one. This 
is why, to diminish unwanted signals on CW, we find a. 
‘Reverse Function’ which will “switch the incoming signal to. 
opposite filter passband.” No wonder there is also talk of rigs — 
with “artificial intelligence.” That would come in really | 


handy, to my way of thinking. 


For those who are fed up with life on Earth there is now | 
advertised a rig which enables you to ‘talk beyond Earth.’ To > 
whom? The man inthe Moon, perhaps? But evenI know that . 
there is no man in the Moon any longer - not since 1969. On. 
closer inspection it turns out that this rig is designed for moon- 
bounce, meteor scatter and the like. The key word is ‘bounce’ | 
of course. In the normal way of things our signals bounce off 
the ionospheric layers but we know there are other possibilities . 
although the result is much the same. We are and remain > 
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Earthbound in our QSO partners. 

Now that I have seen what is on offer, I am glad to be 
past 35. And I am glad I already have an amateur radio license. 
At ‘past 35° Iam not expected to understand, let alone own any 
of the new fangled equipment. And fresh out of novice school 
I should have worried about the cost and the technical 
know-how expected of me in order to become a fully fledged 
radio amateur. 


Still, it was fun reading about it all. Like a glimpse into 
Utopia. 
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An invitation from Japan to attend the Tokyo 


Hamvention 1990, had us on the plane heading for New 
Zealand in late August. Iraq had just invaded Kuwait and the 
United Nations were standing ready to take action. There was 
a feeling of nervousness about where it all would end this 


time. Still, one can’t turn down a hamvention only because | 


the world happens to be standing on the brink of disaster. 


SAYONARA CINDERELLA 


“Eternity rings reduced,” said a sign outside a shop in New 


Zealand. Was it an omen or was there simply a glutoneternity | 
rings in New Zealand? I chose to believe the latter. We were — 


on our way to Tokyo, sponsored by the Japanese CQ Ham 


Radio Magazine, and Jim and I were looking forward to | 
attending the Hamvention. Even if only 3 - 5% of Japan’s one | 
million hams turned up, it would still mean a sizeable crowd | 


heading for the convention, and we could look forward to 


meeting up with many old friends, many of whom Ihadcutmy | 


pileup teeth on. 
When I first started in amateur radio I soon learnt that 


there was no shortage on Japanese pileups. It happened that I 
got fed up with the monotony of all these JAs and in my | 
innocence decided to ‘work them all,’ then settle down to | 
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working the Europeans and the Africans and so forth. The 
result was of course that I was trying to empty out the 
bottomless pit. After filling page after page of my log withJA 
calls, there was not the slightest indication of a thinning out of 
the pileups. Luckily, in the end I realised that I should become 
an old woman and still only have one country worked if I 
continued in this vein, and so gave up trying to work them all. 

But, operating from the Pacific we can’t avoid working 
JAs. Be it on Norfolk Island or any of our DXpeditions, the 
Japanese wall stands firm between us and Europe. Fortunately 
the JAs are such excellent and disciplined operators that they 
will stand by when asked and let someone else have a chance 
at the DX. They are generally all one could wish for in DXers; 
disciplined, exact time keepers (in UTC time!) brief and to the 
point, and quick to respond when called. I was looking forward 
to meeting many of them in person. 

It was a hot and sticky Friday moming when Jim and I, 
together with other sponsored guests, Einar LA1EE and Kaare 
LA2GV (both of Bouvet fame), watched the President of JARL 
Shozo Hara JA1AN, cut the ribbon and declare the Tokyo Ham 
Fair 1990 open. Cameras blitzed from all directions, following 
us as we trailed behind Mr. Hara into the main hall. There were 
not many Westerners present and what with Einar measuring 
195cm. and the rest of us being of average height, we were all 
sticking up like the proverbial sore thumb among the Japanese 
amateurs. The opening ceremony was concluded by Mr. Hara 
who made the announcement to that effect on air, and shortly 
after, everyone Set off independently to view various displays. 

The Tokyo Hamvention is Japan’s answer to Dayton, 
Ohio, and every bit as exciting. Famous brand names had 
brought out their latest rigs and gizmos for the amateur radio 
operator of the 90’s. The flea market upstairs offered a range 
of outmoded equipment for the happy home brewer. Cool 
drinks and edibles were available for those of us who felt 
peckish after having skipped breakfast, and long lost friends 
greeted each other, happy to ‘eyeball’ once again. 
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The thing that struck me when meeting the Japanese | 
hams was their relatively tender age. They all seemed to be | 
about half of the average age of hams in USA and perhaps in _ 
Australia. But we learnt that the bulk of Japanese hams stick 
to VHF and packet radio and that, contrary to what anyone 
who has worked years of JA pileups may believe, there are 
not all that many DXers among the JAs, less than ten thousand 
in fact. 

The organising skills required for this sort of function — 
always leaves me full of admiration. Girl Guides manned the | 
tea-stall and handed out free cups of tea. They also supervised | 
the Creche for the very young hams to be. Children seem to be 
encouraged into the fold at an early age by for instance Radio © 
Scouting clubs of which there are some 300 in Japan today. 
JOTA had its own stall at the Fair and I also noticed with | 
interest a table where simple principles of radio were being | 
Shown. Here, those very basic experiments which still 
fascinate even hardened old hams were being demonstrated to 
young and old alike. I stopped to watch, convinced that it is 


the simple things in radio which fires the enthusiasm. A | 


modern rig with its hundreds of components, costing | 
thousands of dollars, is expected to work. But to see and | 
hear a crystal set in action is something else! | 

By the time we made our entrance at the CQ Ham Radio | 


‘Eyeball - getting to know you party’ in the evening, I had | 


gained some understanding of how it feels to be a celebrity. 
Cameras had been pointed at us most of the day, we had been © 


fussed over by queues of people who wanted to meet us, and | 


now there was a large sign above the podium proclaiming: | 
“LAIEE, LA2GV, VK9NL, VKONS - JA WELCOME | 
PARTY.” That sort of a thing can go to a woman’s head! | 
However, I reminded myself that it was only for the | 
weekend and then back to the treadmill, rather like 
Cinderella’s pumpkin. | 
After we had been introduced and our hosts had made | 
welcome speeches to which each of us made a brief reply, | 
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everyone’s health and good DXing was suitably saluted in 
genuine Bouvet champagne, no doubt imported direct from 
France. They do not count the pennies when it comes to 
entertaining guests in Japan. 

There were more functions the following day. A gath- 
ering of DXers assembled at the DX Forum in the afternoon 
to hear Einar and Kaare talk about their DXpedition to Bouvet. 
The JAs had given overwhelming support to Club Bouvet and 
an enclosure at the Fair, housing a model of Bouvet Island as 
well as atent complete with station and field-bed, just the way 
it had been on Bouvet, drew large crowds. A continuous 
videotape from the DXpedition played over and over, 
showing the trials and tribulations of the expeditioners. 

When Einar and Kaare had finished, Jim VK9ONS 
addressed the crowd talking about H.I.DX.A. and his recent 
Operation from Bhutan, with I saying something about my 
Own activities to round things off. The JAs seemed to 
appreciate the various talks and many came forward to thank 
us during the afternoon. They were genuinely interested in 
our impressions of Japan and would ask questions such as 
“How do you operate amateur radio at home?” 

At the JARL Eyeball party that evening we were again 
overwhelmed by the attention and friendliness we had 
encountered everywhere we went. This function opened quite 
formally with many speeches, but again the JAs surprised. A 
band made up of OM and YL JAs struck up sweeping Hawaian 
music which put everyone in a festive mood. 

This mood was still with us when, having partaken of a 
splendid spread of supper, we transferred to the DXers eyeball 
party. On the programme it was listed as the Tokyo DX 
Convention, but let’s call a spade a spade. The noise and 
hoopla was hard to associate with the well ordered and diciplined 
JA pileups we have become used to on air. In a way I was 
relieved to discover this aspect of the JA DXers. All that hard 
work and discipline can be quite daunting in the long run, so 
it was good to see that they, too can relax. 
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During the evening we also paid a visit to the 6M 
meeting, swinging along on the same lines as the DX 
Convention. 50 MHz DXing is popular in Japan. The JAs will 
go to a lot of trouble to support 6M activity by DXpeditions 
and have always done their bit to support H.I.DX.A. 
DXpeditions in this regard. As the evening wore on I could 
feel the pain in the soles of my feet from standing up so long. 
But that, no doubt, is just another aspect of fame and glory so 
I did not seriously miss my slippers. 

Through it all we never had a care. Helpful JAs took us 
in hand, making sure that we had transport and clear 
directions; something I at least was grateful for. To become 
lost in a city of 12 million Japanese speaking individuals 
would not have been my idea of a good time, so I was always 
pleased to be back at Hotel Edmont at day’s end. 

We made an early start Sunday morning to go to Hotel 
Urashima where the more serious part of the Tokyo DX 
Convention was to take place. DXers from out of town had 
spent the night at this hotel and were already in the hall when 
we arrived. I elbowed Jim in the midriff. 

“Do you think they had hospitality suites going through the 
night?” I asked. “You know, like at Dayton.” The trip to 
Dayton in 1986 had been my first meeting with DXers on a 
large scale and I had not quite recovered from that experience. 

“I wonder if their slide projector will hold our slide 
magazines,” said Jim, looking all around and getting up to 
investigate. He really is a single minded person! “Slides, 
plides!” I thought. “We’ll know soon enough.” The meeting 
was about to begin and people were settling down. Jim came 
back from worrying about the slide projector and the hall 
fell silent. 

After some speeches (in Japanese) it was time for 
slideshows. Einar and Kaare put on an exciting show of slides 
from Bouvet at the bottom of the World. Especially the shots 
of sheer cliff walls barring the short path to JA, VK and ZL 
brought home the difficulty in making Bouvet available to us 
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in this part of the world. I had brought along slides from 
Svalbard to show something of ‘Life at the Top,’ and Jim 
ended the show with colourful and interesting slides from 
Bhutan. I can’t guarantee that much of what any of us said was 
understood by the majority of viewers but that is by the way. 
My own Japanese still only stretches to a tentative “sayonara” 
and it would soon be time for a real sayonara. 

CQ Ham Radio’s editorial staff and Kan JA1BK put on 
a farewell dinner for us at a traditional Japanese restaurant 
that last evening in Tokyo. We all, even Einar, managed to 
force our legs into submission as we all gathered around the 
10" high table to partake of a proper Sukiyaki meal. But, the 
Japanese are nothing if not tolerant. They understand our 
creaking Western joints and did not laugh when we 
Surreptitiously had to stretch first one leg, then the other. 
Gifts of a kimono for myself and happy-coats for the men 
were presented. It was one of those pleasant evenings which 
Stay with us for ever, but even those draw to a close. Last 
minute photos were snapped and it was time for Cinderella 
and her mates to return to normalcy. 

Einar and Kaare left for KC6 early the next morning. 
They wanted to spend some time operating from there before 
returning to the Norwegian autumn. Jim and I were picked up 
at the hotel by Toshi JAIELY who was to look after us until 
my plane was due to leave. Now that the Convention and 
Hamfair were over, I was to have a choice! 

“Do you want to see radio component shops, or do you want 
to see a Japanese garden?” asked Toshi, smiling broadly. Just 
as well it was I who had the casting vote as Jim would have 
opted for the radio shops. 

“A Japanese garden, of course,” I said, determined to not 
let Jim near the ‘component shops.’ 

“Are you sure that is what you want to do?” asked Jim 
tentatively. Nothing like trying his luck! But I stuck to my 
decision and without further ado, we drove to the Chinzan-so 
Gardens surrounding the Camelia Hotel. Toshi asked a lady if 
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she would be so kind as to take a couple of photos of the three 
of us together in the garden, and this led to an invitation to 
visit the kimono fair which was in progress inside the hotel. 
It is not aimed at tourists, and we were thus privileged to have 
been invited. This, evidently, was where the well to do ladies 
come to Select their finery for important occasions and silk 
kimonos, belts, sandals and bags were exhibited throughout a 
large hall where I was allowed to go around and gasp at the 
price tags. 

But, here again we were not to be left out in the cold. 
The accustomed headiness gained from all the attention by 
the JA hams was given a boost here. I was again fussed over 
and invited to try on one of the wonderful garments priced at 
1.2 million yen ($10,000.00) - all pure silk, hand crafted with 
silver and gold thread throughout. I shook my head and made 
it clear that we were not really there to buy, but that was of no 
consequence. They wanted to see me in that kimono any old 
how and would I please stand still so they could fit me into it. 

I stood still and let the ladies get on withit. The kimono, 


the belt under my bust and the little package on my back were ~ 


all put in place. After all the folds hung correctly and the task 
was complete, I stood there for a while to have my photo taken 
- proof of having been dressed to the tune of $10,000 even if 
only briefly. 

I noticed that there were people who seemed to be 
shopping in earnest, but there was no pressure on us to buy. 
The exhibitors were just pleased to show off their wares and 
this time it was we who were busy with our cameras. 

Before we left, we were also invited to partake of 
luncheon. (notice how refined I have become: ‘partake’ and 
‘luncheon.’ Clothes maketh a woman!) Anyway, we enjoyed 
a Kaiseke-ryori meal in the hotel restaurant; a suitable sayonara 
from the friendly Japanese ladies. 

It was time for Cinderella to get back into her pumpkin 
and pick up where she had left off. But I did not mind. I closed 
my eyes and thought about those oh, so comfy slippers, and the 
cat waiting patiently on Norfolk Island. 
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This World has truly become a vale of tears during the 
last few decades. It may have always been so, but now we are 
being bombarded with the latest worrybeads ona daily basis. 
It has almost become a Sin to enjoy life and laughing is 
considered a big no-no. The implications are that we may be 
laughing at someone or of someone and that someone may be 
a foreigner or belong to some other disadvantaged group of 
people. I remember seing on TV one day how a doctor in 
Sweden has come up with the fact that laughing is good for 
you. There he was on the podium, explaining to a group of 
medical men and women how it should be done! 

“ You pull the sides of your mouth up and outwards, open 
your mouth slightly and go hah, hah, hah.” 
The audience looked on in serious silence, and that really 
had me worried. How could they just sit there? Had they 
forgotten how to laugh or were they so young that they had 
never tried it? Maybe they did not even know what laughter 
is! We must not let it slip away from us, but cultivate it at 
every opportunity. 


WE COULD DO WITH A LAUGH 


Next time we design anew QSL card, we should think of 
who isto receive it. Is it modern man - well informed about the 
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state of the World? If so, it is also a worried person. 

Someone who may be worried about the environment; 
pollution, the hole in the ozone layer, tree-logging, bad breath, 
floods, drought, the melting ice cap or the next ice age; the 
disappearing wildlife or the millions of people starving to 
death or dying from disease. 

Or it could be someone worried about his or her health; 
acne and dandruff or the choice between dying or opting fora 
deep freeze into the century after next. They could worry about 
their children running wild; are their genes of the right mix or 
should they be sent back? Or children not running wild, 
becoming staid before their time. 

Or they could worry about money, corruption, politics, 
wars, refugees, famine, earth quakes, over population, 
prejudices, inflation, religion, garden snails, the education 
System, rust, worms, bankruptcy and the neighbour’s dog. 

The list goes on and on; the state of the roads, the 
congested airspace, highjackers, terrorists, bombs, collisions, 
shipwreck, hit and run drivers, trigger happy maniacs, etc. etc. 
And don’t forget the real worry about what to do when the sun 
is burnt out in some millions of years from now. Worry, worry 
worry! In fact, we could all do with a good laugh. 

Not laugh at any of the above of course. It is our solemn 
duty to worry and be down in the mouth to make up for the good 
times those of us who are old enough to remember, had when 
young - before TV. Still, a tinsy winsy subtle cheering up 
message on the QSL card may still be allowed. The recipient, 
being an amateur and wise in the ways of the world, would 
know how to smile in secret or guffaw into a pillow so as not 
to offend anyone. 

Many amateurs already send out such cheer-up cards, 
depicting the state of affairs in the shack or making light of the 
serious game of DXing. There are other motifs as well. I once 
received a card where most of the design had been cut away, 
leaving only the callsign and the report box. What derring-do 
naughtiness did I miss feasting my innocent YLeyeson? I can 
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only speculate, but even that takes the mind off the daily grind 
of gloom, however unintended. Was it a Nude? 

Ingunn LA8RFA was busy on the bands a few years ago 
promising the OMs a picture of herself in the nude, on her new 
QSL card. That should make the OMs sit up and take notice. 

True to her word, the card was produced, featuring 
Ingunn aged four, dressed in a hoola-hoop. We need people 
like that around us, people who tell us not to take ourselves so 
seriously. There is little left in the world to laugh at so we just 
have to make do with ourselves. Our outward image has 
always been that of towers and antennas filling up the back 
yard or forming little forests in the nearest paddock. Or in 
densly populated areas, stacked beams, rhombics, verticals 
and dipole antennas balancing precariously over the roof and 
dwarfing the house. We spend hours just sitting there dumping 
our call into the ether in order to say 5-9 to someone else sitting 
on a god-forsaken rock in the middle of nowhere. Geriatrics 
can be seen creaking their way up rickety towers - one of my 
LA friends (not yet a geriatric) slipped and hung suspended by 
his safety belt for five hours before someone came and rescued 
him. Millionaires go crazy over a single QSL card made of 
common cardboard. We invest in equipment we cannot afford 
with the aim to one day have a fully automatic station which 
will do it all - listen, work the rare one, QSL and pin the card 
on the wall, while we are otherwise engaged. We tinker and 
experiment, hoard junk and dig up the lawn to ‘improve the 
earth,’ while we talk in glowing terms about improved SWR, 
front to back ratio and ‘working’ each other. 

Polite outsiders call us eccentrics. Others have another 
word they use, which we in our infinite wisdom ignore and sit 
down to enjoy the day’s mail delivery of QSL cards. 

There are cards and there are cards. Sombre black and 
white cards with information kept to a minimum, often typed 
or bearing an unsigned computer label to keep things ona dour 
and impersonal level, reflecting the times we live in, but 
nothing about the sender. And then there are the other cards 
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which seem to burst into life as soon as we open the envelope. 
A QSL card featuring a piece of the action for example, never 
goes amiss. Such cartoon cards brighten the QSL chores. So 
do other cards depicting landscapes and nature scenes, 
animals and flowers. Then there are the photos of the shack, 
the operator (so that’s what he looks like... I would never have 
guessed) the family or the antenna. Other cards are tastefully 
designed with artistic motifs. They all break the monotony of 
the utility cards which still form the bulk of the cards received. 

And we need a break. A break from the daily grind and 
a break from the daily reminders of doomsday being just 
around the next corner. We know it is there, because 
everybody says so. Harping about it won’t make it go away. 
So, let us make the most of the here and now. Let’s put some 
oomph into our QSL cards at least, to cheer up our fellow 
radio amateurs before we all turn into intolerable sourpusses 
who only open their mouths to moan. 

We may not set the world on fire by our planned 
cheerfulness. But we can at least hope never to have someone 
actually explaining in detail the act of laughing - with us being 
none the wiser! 


. 


JA1AN, THE PRESIDENT OF JARL OPENS JA CONVENTION 1990. 


OFFICIALS AND GUESTS AT TOKYO CONVENTION. 


JIM AND JA DXERS GET TOGETHER. 


JIM AND KIRSTI AT FAREWELL DINNER IN JAPAN. 
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WHEN THE SHOE IS ON THE OTHER FOOT 


People who do not understand about amateur radio are 
inclined to believe that we spend too much of our leisure time 
‘on the radio.’ Apparently we should be out there with the rest 
of them, playing ball games (or watching ball games), doing 
good works and so on. It is okay to spend all your leisure time 
‘on the computer,’ or ‘on model trains.’ That is something 
respectable, but radio? “Uh, we don’t know anything about it 
SO it must be just a waste of time.” 

It does not really matter what Joe Blow down the street 
thinks. The only ones who should have a say is the immediate 
family, more specifically the live-in spouse. A survey under- 
taken in the U.S.A. some years ago to find out how the wives 
of amateurs felt about the amount of time he spent on the air, 
came up with a few surprises. Most of the wives asked felt that 
the time factor was reasonable with several stating that as far 
as they were concerned, the OM did not spend nearly enough 
time in the shack. Something which set me thinking. 

What sort of time factors were involved? Why did some 
want the OM to spend even more time in the shack? Was it to 
get him away from under foot? Had she developed her own 
interests which were better indulged in without the OM 
cramping her style? Or could it be that wives of amateurs are 
just naturally good natured, wishing for nothing else in life 
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than for the OM to enjoy himself? That probably is closest to 
the truth as wives of radio amateurs just have to be good 
natured, patient, considerate, generous, unselfish, and 
imbued with the seven virtues, as well as good looking. (We 
are, we are...and modest as well.) Anyway, with so many 
women involved in amateur radio these days, I think the time 
has come for a different sort of survey to be done. 

Rather than asking the wives, let us ask the husbands 
how they feel about the time their wives spend on the air, and 
their attitude to her hobby on the whole. I have a few starting 
questions just to touch the thing off and, while we are 
about it, let’s make the answers multiple choice. An amateur 
psychologist will then evaluate the answers and we’ll see 
what we come up with. 


Q. 1. Were you thrilled when your bride brought the rig along 
on your honeymoon? 


a: Yes, very. I want her to be happy. 
: I felt a fool trying to explain the rig to everybody. 
c: We had our first argument. 


Ss 


Q. 2. How much time does your wife spend on the air per 
week? 


a: 84 hours. 
b: 15 minutes. 
c: 7 1/2 hours. 


Q. 3. Do you feel that the time factor is about right or have 
you not been fed lately? 


a: Not nearly enough time for her to do her own thing in. 
b: Far too much time spent in useless pursuit of her own 
interest. 
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: Some days are worse than others. I have enrolled in 
a cookery course. 


. Does she help with the dishes? 


: I prefer her to stay out of my kitchen. 

b: I have a dishwasher down on my list for Santa. 

: She manages all housework as well as her radio time. 
She is Superwoman. 


. Do you feel let down when your culinary masterpiece 
dries in the oven? 


: I keep a packet of tissues handy for such occasions. 

: As long as she is happy I don’t care. 

: When that happens I go on a six months strike. Let her 
do her own cooking while I eat out. 


. How do you react when she comes to bed late at night and 
warms her cold feet on your back? 


: I always put a hotwater bottle in the bed ready for her 
cold feet after a late night’s radio session. 

: I get cramps and the next day I find that one or more 
disks have slipped in my back so that I have to stay in 
bed for at least three weeks to recover. 

: She would not dare! 


. Were you pleased when she chopped down your favour- 
ite garden shrub to make room for the tower? 


: We had our first standup fight. The neighbours had a 
good time. 

: [had planned to remove the old shrub anyway (in about 
10 years time.) 

: It was a good idea. I am planning to plant a creeper 
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at the foot of the tower. In time we could have a 
green masterpiece. 


Q. 8. Do you stick up for her when an irate neighbour comes 
knocking on the door to complain about TVI? 


a: I sock him one in the lip. 

b: I tell him he should feel privileged to live next to 
someone like my wife who is unique. (It does not 
always work.) 

c: I explain to him where to complain so that the 
authorities will come and shut down her station. 


Q. 9. Do your children know her? 


a: Somehow we never got around to having children. 

b: No. They think she is a visitor from outer space. 

c: They love it when their mother is on the radio. It 
gives them all the freedom they want. There have been 
complaints from the neighbours, though. 


Q.10.Is there enough togetherness in your marriage? Will you 
for instance share her planned holiday to uninhabited 
‘Castaway Rock’ in the South Atlantic next January? 


a: Ihave made my own holiday plans (nudge, nudge, wink, 
wink!) 

b: I always go with her to do the ‘man things’ like 
digging holes and carry heavy loads etc. 

c: I suppose so, but to tell you the truth I am sick 
to death of sand in my sleeping bag and the smell of 
bird pooh in the air. 


And so, once the answers have been psychoanalysed we 
should arrive at a fairly true state of affairs in the land of 
amateur radio. What to do about it if the result proves 
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detrimental to the hobby, will be up to the individuals 
concerned. But if, on the other hand and which seems more 
than likely, the result shows everyone on cloud nine, then 
there is only one thing to do - go for it, ladies! 
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WHO X-ED THE YL? 


By the 1990’s it became clear that all was not well with 
the XYL title. “I hate it!” said one lady in a letter to ‘World 
Radio,’ and she was probably not the only one. Judging by the 
many suggestions for a change, such as YF for wife or SW - 
Sweet Woman, the matter must have been discussed and moves 
were already afoot to do something about it. 

There is of course nothing wrong with the X in itself, | 
only its interpretation in amateur radio circles. When I first | 
heard of it, I thought that the X stood for Xtra (special to 
someone). That makes sense when referring to a married 
woman. Maybe this is why so many wives of radio amateurs in | 
non English speaking countries adopt the XYL title with | 
enthusiasm. My guess is that they have never been told that | 
the popular meaning of XYL is EX- Young Lady. Or, perhaps 
like me, they have their own interpretation of the X. 

It could for instance be X for EX-ample of a dutiful 
wife. Orit could be X for EX-citing or X for EX-tolled which 
of course she deserves to be. Or why not go a bit further and 
let the X stand for EX-aulted? 

Still, among the radio amateurs of the English speaking 
world the X tends to be translated into EX, making an ex 
Young Lady out of the XYL. No wonder some ladies are 
annoyed. Surely a woman can still be both young and a lady 
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even if married to a radio amateur. But no, for reasons only 
known to themselves the OMs, when asked what XYL stands 
for, are quick to state that it stands for EX- Young Lady, mean- 
ing a married woman. How on earth did this come about? 

Could it have been an unconscious wish to label the 
better half in such a way that she would not stray while the OM 
devoted his full attention to his hobby? Someone who is 
constantly referred to as a ‘has-been’ could be expected to stay 
at home worrying about her lost youth, rather than having her 
fancy caught by some unknown Adonis brandishing a bunch of 
roses instead of a six element beam. With the little wife thus 
thoroughly brainwashed, the OM could then devote the nights 
to DXing and the weekends to contests without a care in the 
world. 

But that is not all. For reasons only known to avery few, 
if indeed any, the title of XYL was also bestowed upon any YL 
Operator who happened to be married. Apart from causing 
great confusion about whether an operator is licensed in her 
own right or just allowed to talk into the OM’s mike, the term 
XYL as applied to licensed YL operators is a nonsense. It 
detracts from her status as an independently qualified operator 
and easily gives the impression that here is a YL operator who 
isn’t really an operator but an offshoot of her OM. 

On the other hand, we must not arbitrarily blame the 
OMs. It could have been the ladies themselves who translated 
the X into EX to express how they feel after having been 
married to a radio amateur for a while. Some find the whole 
deal quite EXhausting. All that DXing and contesting and 
lonely nights could make the brightest young thing feel like a 
has-been. Not for her the happy family togetherness others 
may enjoy. When invited to take a peep at her neighbours 
family album, the XYL often feels Xasperated, knowing full 
well that the only snapshots her OM ever takes are of holes in 
the ground (for antenna guys anchorage blocks) with closeups 
of the dirt at the bottom of the hole. Or, when a new antenna 
has been installed, there may be a dozen snaps of the beam 
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pointing north and the beam pointing south with perhaps a 
closeup of the girders in the new mast. Xciting stuff! 

As the years go by the XYL becomes an Xpert in many 
fields, but mainly at making ends meet. She sews, she grows 
her own vegetables, she bakes her own bread. Amateur radio 
gear costs money and range high on the list of priorities. She 
talks to herself a lot and some times feels Xcluded from the 
world around her. When someone refers to her as the XYL she 
begins to think that the X possibly stands for the CROSS she 
has chosen to bear when marrying a radio amateur in the first 
place. She may be sorely tempted to put that cross down in 
favour of life on easy-street, far away from the amateur radio 
environment. But mostly she hangs in there. She is Xceptional 
in her devotion to the OM, and he knows it. 

The OM is proud of his XYL (suitably labelled,) and 
depends on her to Xecute all actions necessary to keep the 
household running smoothly. 

It is only occasionally that she finds that enough is 
enough and she feels she is about to Xplode. But her Xtreme 
sense of humour usually comes to the rescue before any real 
damage is done, and life goes on. 

Of course, there have been occasions when the XYL has 
thrown in her chips, giving anew and more Xpressive meaning 
to the X in XYL. It now stands for EX-service as in gone, 
kaput, finis and gone into Xile. She is now a XXYL and with 
the two Xs cancelling each other out, the XYL has suddenly 
returned to being just a plain unencumbered YL. 

The penny is slowly dropping in Ham-land and there is 
light at the end of the tunnel. One of these days the XYL title 
will be abandoned. A wife will be the wife of someone and a 
licensed YL will be a licensed YL no matter what hobby her 
husband happens to have. Maybe by the year 2000 the radio 
amateurs of the world will have learnt to laugh about ‘back in 
the dark ages when we referred to our wives as has-beens.’ 
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INSIDE BHUTAN 


When Jim and I went to Bhutan in May 1991, we went 
there only because we had been made to understand that 
permission to operate amateur radio would be forthcoming. 
There was no reason to believe otherwise in view of the 
co-operation we had received from the Bhutanese authorities. 
Visano problem. Equipment? Just air freight it ahead and we 
will look after it. And so, with everything in place we set forth. 
As events were to prove, no operating permission was 
forthcoming. We spent two weeks meeting with officials and 
discussing the benefits of amateur radio. People in authority 
were interested but there was not much any of them could do 
at this time. Still, we were assured that the case for amateur 
radio was moving through the relevant processes, and one day 
‘soon’ Bhutan would be ready to deal with the dozens of 
applications received from would be guest operators. It was 
this mention of ‘soon’ which in the end made us donate most 
of our equipment to Bhutan to form the basis for a Bhutanese 
Club station and training possibilities for Bhutanese 
nationals who were interested. Many young men are 
employed by the Bhutanese Wireless & Telecommunications 
bureau and as morse code is still in daily use for handling the 
bulk of the Bhutanese radio traffic, a major hurdle in meeting 
licensing requirements was already overcome. It would be 
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only a matter of time before everything was in place. We 
know now that ‘soon’ is a relative conception. Two years, or 
ten years, is ‘soon’ relative to eternity but not what we call 
‘soon’ relative to our own Western restless ways. We shall 
have to learn the Eastern way of patience and Serenity. 

In spite of the disappointment of not being able to 
Operate amateur radio in Bhutan, the visit there was very 
pleasant and interesting; so totally different from anywhere 
else we had been and we made the most of our time, trying to 
learn something about this little known and special pocket in 
the foothills of the Himalayas. I do not intend to give a history 
lesson or even a travelogue - just relate a couple of incidents 
and experiences as we travelled around on those narrow roads 
snaking their way up and down the steepest of mountainsides, 
where one slip of the wheel could mean instant obliteration at 
the foot of a 500 feet embankment. 


2K 2 2 OK 


The Thunderdragon. 


The Thunderdragon, that national symbol of the 
Kingdom of Bhutan, was in place in amongst great masses of 
black clouds which were shrouding the Himalayan mountains 
when our plane en route from Bangkok, attempted to find an 
Opening in order to land at Paro Airport. The cloud formations 
resembled valleys and cliffs in amongst which we dipped in 
and out, trying here and trying there to find an opening. The 
sun was low in the sky when, suddenly we spotted the 
Thunderdragon itself; a cumulus of glowing fire and 
brimstone through a dark forbidding facade. Flashes of light- 
ning reached out from its centre and as our plane moved 
around the ‘dragon’ the setting sun lent it a golden brilliance 
which became frighteningly beautiful every time it spurted 
out another lightning flash in our direction. 

Not many people get to see the Thunderdragon and I 
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was extremely pleased to have been so lucky. That the plane 
had by now turned back and was heading for Bangladesh 
which had suffered a major catastrophic flood, killing 
hundreds of thousands of people only the previous day, was 
the price we should have to pay for having been allowed to see 
the spectacular Thunderdragon in action. 

Dhaka airport looked both abandoned and desolate 
when our plane’s passengers trekked into the terminal in 
single file. We were told to sit down and wait; that a decision 
was being made about our immediate fate and that we should 
be staying at least for the night in Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh is not the sort of place one feels at ease in 
at first. This is mainly due to the fact that just about the only 
time we ever see or hear anything about the country, is when 
it has been struck by some disaster or other. In addition, we 
hear a lot about all the diseases we are likely to contract if we 
go there, and ‘wasn’t there a war or something going on? At 
least there was one earlier on!’ Still, Jim had survived a visit 
there, operating S21U only months ago. He was still full of 
talk about all the nice people he had met and how they had 
looked after him etc. He had returned to Norfolk Island none 
the worse for wear and I felt I was one up on most of the other 
passengers off the plane; especially the American hiking 
group. They had probably even more outlandish ideas about 
Bangladesh than we do in Australia. 

In due course and after some considerable time we were 
ready to move on. Hotel accommodation had been arranged 
and we all piled into a couple of ancient buses brought to the 
Site for transport. 

These buses must be endemic to countries like India and 
Bangladesh. The last time I had travelled in one was in New 
Dehli in 1986. Jim had decided that we should be supportive of 
local enterprise and go by bus from the airport to our hotel. 
Too weak and tired to argue, I agreed and we shortly found 
ourselves jammed into a rickety old vehicle which groaned and 
rattled its way up the street at about 20 Km/h. It took a couple 
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of tries before it finally made it up the little rise to the hotel 
entrance where with great gusto it deposited Jim and me into 
the hands of a splendidly adorned doorman at the Hyatt Hotel. 
He seemed unimpressed by our transport! 

Our bus in Bangladesh was of the same vintage. We 
know now where old buses go to die, but as there were no hills 
to negotiate we made it to our hotel with no death rattles. 

Dinner was served in the hotel’s diningroom. 
Immaculate white table linen, good food and plenty of it. 

“Don’t drink the water!” admonished the American 
tour leader. “Whatever you do, don’t drink the water!” she 
reiterated. 

Saif, the President of the Bangladesh Amateur Radio 
Society turned up and suggested that we go for a late evening 
cum midnight drive ‘to see something of Dhaka.’ Iam always 
willing to see something new and Saif drove us around the 
town, pointing out things to see and talking about the traffic 
which had a lot in common with an anthill, only less orderly. 
Unfortunately nature took over where I was concerned and I 
lolled in the back seat of the car like a rag doll, unable to keep 
my eyes open. And so, in the end Saif took us back to the hotel. 
The room may have been standing unused forsome time. It was 
a bit musty but I am sure it was perfectly clean. In any case, 
as far as I was concerned I could not have cared less if the bed 
had been infested with all the diseases rolled into one. I slept 
soundly. 

We had an early start next morning and winged in over 
Bhutan about 10 a.m. We were soon landing at Paro Airport 
which is a mere 1,825M a.s.l. The Thunderdragon was 
nowhere in sight. They say he only comes out in the evening, 
to remind strangers that he is still the one who decides who 
and when they may enter his country. 


3K 2K OK Ok Ok 
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On the Road. 


Bhutan is not a vast country. It only stretches for 320 
Kms across. But what there is of it is breathtakingly beautiful. 
The roads are narrow and winding, making it necessary to have 
an experienced driver at the wheel. An experienced in Bhutan 
driver, that is. Visitors to Bhutan are provided with a guide 
and a vehicle complete with driver who will take you anywhere 
you want to go. The guide will make suggestions on where to 
go and what to see, and we found this to be the most sensible 
solution. 

The first of the mountain passes we crossed was at 4000 
metres. It was not uncommon to travel in amongst the very 
Clouds if they hung a bit low over the mountains and we 
marvelled at the wild Rhododendrons, the yaks grazing and the 
profusion of wild strawberries growing along the sides of the 
road. We passed hill farms and we visited many monasteries or 
Dzongs as they are called. We took countless photos of 
magnificent views. We admired and purchased some of the 
100% locally handcrafted articles offered for sale. We went to 
the local market where all manner of fruit, vegetables, produce 
and nic-nacs are offered for sale. We climbed the hill behind 
the hotel every morning, up to the zoo where we fed some fruit 
to the brown bears kept in cages. We ate eggs and buttered 
toast for breakfast every day. Suddenly cholestrol and all that 
jazz seemed so far away - belonging to another world. The 
cuckoos’ calls rang out across the valley, the sun shone and the 
apple trees blossomed. 

With our guide and driver we got to see quite a lot of the 
country, travelling as far as to the centre of Bhutan. Something 
which meant spending two nights away from Thimpu where 
we had our ‘base.’A picnic lunch was always provided by the 
hotel in Thimpu, and even at those hotels where we only stayed 
one night, alunch hamper was provided the next day. It would 
usually contain bread, cold meat, boiled eggs, maybe some 
vegetables and fruit and fruit juice for drinks. Halfway through 
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the day we would look for a nice picnic spot where we would 
then relax in the sun with our hamper. Beats lunch at the Ritz 
any time! 

It was on our return trip from the centre of Bhutan that 
we first experienced car trouble. The vehicle used ran on diesel 
oil and the driver had topped up his supply before we started 
on our return journey. It soon became apparent that the fuel 
was contaminated. To begin with it was only a matter of 
Stretching our legs while the driver tinkered with the engine 
and cleared the blockage or whatever. While this could be a bit 
nerveracking on a narrow Steep slope when other vehicles 
wished to pass, it usually only lasted a few minutes and we 
Slowly but steadily closed in on Thimpu. The stops became 
more and more frequent as the day progressed and by late 
afternoon we began to realise that we should not reach Thimpu 
before darkness fell. The car had become more than contrary 
and our guide had started to look out for passing vehicles in 
case someone would give us a liftinto town. We were still high 
up On a mountain road and the traffic was rather thin. 
Darkness fell, and not long after a vehicle which actually 
proved to be a taxi approached from somewhere higher up. 
Our guide hailed the driver who turned out to be an Indian 
gentleman who was only too pleased to get this extra fare at 
the end of a long day. We left our own driver to get himself 
and the stubborn vehicle home to Thimpu as best he could and 
piled into the waiting taxi. 

Like the buses in India and Bangladesh, this taxi in 
Bhutan also seemed to have seen better days. And, having 
become used to our own driver whom I trusted completely, 
literally with my life, I felt a bit apprehensive with this 
unknown taxi-driver in the old car. It seemed to me that he had 
his own way of doing things, and I quickly realised that this 
trip was going to be something completely different. 

We were hurtling down hill, when I became aware that 
the driver had cut the engine. Presumably his brakes were good 
and there would be little to worry about unless he had to take 
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a quick evasive action to avoid oncoming traffic, and you 
could not blame a man for saving his petrol. We have all done 
that when young and rash. No, it was not the dead engine I 
worried about. It was the dead headlights. You can’t run your 
headlights without the engine going or you willend up witha 
flat battery in no time at all. And so, to conserve petrol the 
engines are cut, and then to conserve the battery the headlights 
are switched off. Still, it would not have been so bad if we were 
on a straight road. But there are no straight mountain roads in 
Bhutan. This road, like all the others, twisted its way down the 
mountainside in a succession of sharp bends. And all the time 
that several hundred feet of free fall was waiting at the edge of 
the narrow road... 

Maybe the taxidriver was able to see in the dark. In any 
case, we made it safely around all the bends and down the hills 
and it was not until we started the climb up from the Thimpu 
valley to our hotel that the taxi gave us any real concern. It 
groaned, it barely moved, it rattled, but we made it up in the 
end. Never have I been so happy to arrive anywhere as I was 
then, watching the unlit hulk of the taxi disappear through the 
trees on its way back to town. “Que sera, sera!” I hummed to 
myself, looking up at the stars. Our time was not up yet, in 
spite of a mad Indian taxidriver! 
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Little did I know, when we overnighted in Bangladesh 
on our way to Bhutan, that! should be back there in little over 
a year. But, in October 1991 we were on our way. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN BANGLADESH? 


“We expect to land in Dhaka at 4.30 a.m. Inshallah! - 
itis in God’s hands.” Flying Biman - the airline of Bangladesh 
I mused over the vagaries in life. I have never heard the pilot 
on a Quantas Jumbo or any other Western planes inviting God 
to have a say inhow and when the plane is going toland. Don’t 
we trust Him? Or is it that we pessimistically would feel 
convinced that He has other plans for us and therefore we 
better start fumbling under our seats for the promised 
lifejackets. Because, on a Western plane, if the pilot mutters 
“God willing!” at the end of his flight information, then we 
know we are in trouble! 

Not so on an Islamic plane. However, with a little help 
from the pilots, engineers and maintenance crew, our flight 
proceeded to a smooth landing without incident. We had 
arrived in Dhaka, the capital of Bangladesh. 

Prior to leaving Norfolk Island I had spent some time 
trying to come to grips with do’s and don’ts where women are 
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concerned in a Moslem country. As we had many meetings 
with officials on the agenda, I did not want to appear 
disrespectful, nor was I prepared to overdo things. An so, 
while Jim concentrated on packing equipment for the planned 
operation, I studied photos and tried to discover which parts 
of my anatomy ought to be covered up. According to a 
guidebook, there seemed to be disagreement on whether it is 
the ankle or the upper arm which causes a stir. Then again I 
gleaned the information that women may wear slacks but 
should then wear a loose long shirt over them. So, maybe it is 
the contour of waistline and bottom which is unacceptable. In 
the end I gave up and decided to go as plain old me, hoping 
that, like the Queen I should be granted a sort of ‘honorary 
male’ status. 

I need not have worried. I soon learnt that the people in 
Bangladesh are not ignorant of Western ways and quite 
tolerant of our habits. True, people stared unabashed, but I 
believe they do that no matter what. 

Emerging from the plane into the humid heat of Dhaka, 
even at that hour of the morning, made me hope for a quick 
passage through immigration and customs. We had sent the 
bulk of our equipment as unaccompanied baggage and planned 
to collect it later in the day. Meanwhile, there were the 
immigration formalities. I looked at the immigration card. 
Religion? it asked. I don’t think I have ever been asked such a 
question on an Official form, but there we are. I put down 
‘Christian’ and wondered if Jim had understood the question 
or whether he had answered C of E. 

I never did find out about Jim’s religion because we had 
passed through all formalities and were now outside where the 
rising sun quickly dispersed any cooler air still lingering after 
the night. We had no intention of hanging around as we wanted 
to make our presence known at B.T.T.B. the Bangladesh 
Department of Communications, the sooner the better. 

We had been promised callsigns for S21 on arrival. 
However, at our first meeting at B.T.T.B it became clear that 
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a callsign did not mean a license to operate. There were still 
some aspects of the licensing structure to be dealt with and 
our presence in Dhaka meant that these matters could now be 
considered. 

This was truly grave news. Here we were in Bangladesh 
with cases of equipment still waiting at the airport, and no 
license. Jim had been through this particular mill before. He 
had been invited on similar terms earlier in the year and had 
Spent most of his time waiting for ‘yet another signature’ 
before finally being allowed to operate as S21U under 
Supervision and with many restrictions. That operation had 
been for demonstration purposes but this time we had been 
led to understand that everything was in order? The officials 
we met with shook their heads gravely - sadly, no! 

We made many trips to the B.T.T.B. over the following 
days. We had come to terms with the fact that we should not 
be on the air from Bangladesh this trip, but had decided, now 
that we were in the country anyway, to do what we could to 
help ironing out the last remaining problems which stood in the 
way for a normal licensing structure. Jim had always, ever 
since he became involved in advising the B.T.T.B. on amateur 
radio matters and international regulations, had his heart set 
on opening up Bangladesh to all radio amateurs. It was now 
very close, but they were not quite out of the woods. 

Those who are familiar with the bureaucracy and know 
how things work in the country advised us to stay. “Otherwise 
the whole matter will be dropped into the ‘manana’ basket 
where it could stay for ever.” And so we stayed. 

One of the rigs which we had hand carried was put on the 
table as we had got permission to listen on the amateur bands. 
It could be very frustrating when hearing our friends 
wondering what had become of us, and not being able to break 
in and tell them. However, we kept ourselves in check by not 
even connecting a mike ora keyer to the rig. We certainly did 
not want to jeopardize the whole amateur radio introduction 
by breaking the law of the land! This was the reason why we 
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never mentioned the S21 call which had been flaunted on the 
bands for months. 

The bulk of our equipment was still at the airport and we 
had decided not to collect it but have it returned to Norfolk 
Island as neither we, nor any other prospective amateur, would 
be putting it to use for the time being. But this was easier said 
than done. 

What followed was a nightmare marathon for Jim trying 
to have our equipment sent back. 

“You have to pay customs duty first!” said the man in 
charge. Customs duty was 150% on the value of the equipment 
so we did not particularly want to do that. 

“Why should I pay customs duty when the equipment 
technically is not in the country and will not be brought into the 
country,” asked Jim. 

“Ah, but it is in the country! If you had told us you had 
unaccompanied baggage on arrival, there would have been no 
problem.” 

This scenario lasted for several days. Jim would start 
Out in the morning and slowly wind his way through the 
various Offices and paraphernalia which was required to undo 
the entry into the customs bond of our equipment. Backwards 
and forwards he went; with bits of paper for this signature and 
that stamp and another signature and yet another and so on. It 
kept him off the streets! 

As for myself I had had the foresight to bring along a 
piece of tapestry to have something to do ‘whennot on the air.’ 
This now came in very handy for whiling away the hours. We 
were Staying out in what I can only describe as the ‘leafy 
suburbs’ in a quiet street away from the usual hubbub of 
Dhaka. So there I would sit on the cool shuttered verandah 
with my tapestry and observe the street vendors and anyone 
else who happened along. I was beginning to feel that I had 
been transported back in time to Queen Victoria’s days and the 
‘white man’s burden.’ That ‘burden’ of having all your work 
done for you, never having to lift a fingerto any mundane task, 
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rather along the lines of: 


“sit on a silk cushion and sew a fine seam 
and feed upon strawberries, sugar and cream.” 


or words to that effect. I could live with that for the time 
being. 

In betwen chasing signatures and officials stamps, and 
playing Victoriana, we also found time to have a look around 
in and out of Dhaka. The thing that strikes one most is the 
enormous amount of traffic. Itseems completely out of control 
with cars, lorries, buses and thousands of rickshaws, either 
pedalled or motorised, weaving in and out in all directions. The 
horns are used with gusto and here and there a cow can be seen 
waddling up the footpath, quite unconcerned. ' 

“Right of way is determined by the width and the speed of | 
the vehicle,” Saif S21A (to be) had said with a grin whenI | 
seriously asked if they have any traffic rules, during that 
evening drive around town before Bhutan. The rickshaws in 
particular are a menace as so many of them do not have any 
headlights and just loom up out of nowhere after dark. Sure, I 
saw traffic police at work at intersections, but I nevertheless 
gained the impression that motorists in Bangladesh take the 
law into their own hands. Inshallah! 

Because the only time we see anything from Bangladesh 
on TV, is when the country has been struck by yet another | 
disaster, I was curious to see what the country looked like and | 
what the people were doing between calamities. The monsoon } 
season was just drawing to an end and the temperature had 
cooled off to about 30 C when we arrived. This then was quite 
a good time of the year to visit as the country is not under water 
and it is not at peak heat. 

A sightseeing trip brought us to the Bangla pride and 
joy; the Martyrs’ Memorial. This is situated in a large park, 
beautifully kept with flowering shrubs and lush lawns leading 
up to the memorial itself. The park is dedicated to all those who 
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gave their lives in the fight for independence in the 1960’s. As 
the road took us through several villages we got to see 
something of village life as well. These villages were teeming 
with busy people. Fishing, tending rice paddies, driving 
cattle, washing cattle, making cow-pats into fuel for the 
cooking fires, hawking wares; adults and children alike 
were hard at work. 

It is evident that while Bangladesh may be poor in 
material terms, it is richin people. After the disaster earlier in 
the year when countless thousands of people were killed by a 
tidal wave in the south of the country, it was estimated that the 
population status quo was regained within 36 hours due to new 
births. Illiteracy is high and it is difficult to reach the masses 
with birth control programs, although there is generally 
speaking no objection to such measures on religious grounds. 
On the other hand, most couples desire many children 
because they know that only a few will survive and grow up. 
A sort of insurance scheme in offspring, if you like. The 
infant mortality rate is high. The climate itself is inducive to 
all manner of diseases and our own standards of hygiene are 
along way off for the vast majority of people in Bangladesh. 
But the government is aware of these problems, and various 
schemes are under way to try to combat the diarrhoea which 
is a major cause of infant mortality in the country. 

During our stay in Dhaka we had got to know quite a 
few of the people working in B.T.T.B. In due course we learnt 
that one of the fears instilled upon them in recent weeks was 
that if foreigners were allowed to come an operate in 
Bangladesh, there would be no pileups left for the locals to 
work. As most of the staff had listened in during Jim’s 
previous Operation, common sense helped to alleviate this 
particular worry and Muhammad in particular, in Spectrum 
Management, was genuinely interested in getting the amateur 
radio project off the ground. Not only to enable locals and 
foreigners to work pileups, but he could see the more 
practical and beneficial use of amateur radio. The country is 
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after all plagued by disasters. 

Muhammad had devoted much of his time to the cause. 
In his calm manner he would approach each problem as it arose 
and do his best to solve it. There were forms to be designed, 
qualifications to be stipulated, licensing procedures, internal 
security to satisfy and so on. The bulk of the work had already 
been dealt with on Jim’s previous visit, but there were still a 
few pieces of legislation to be put in place before amateur 
radio could be fully approved. As long as Jim made himself 
available, he could advise on internationally accepted 
standards and help to design some of the desired forms. The 
paper mill ground away, slowly but surely. 

It was a red letter day when Jim finally obtained that 
last signature to enable our equipment to be shipped back to 
Norfolk Island. The bureaucracy in some of these countries 
can be quite daunting. It just goes to show what sort of work 
lay behind the amateur radio legislation when the simple 
matter of our equipment could require so much footwork. A 
certain amount of perseverence is a must, even for the smallest 
task. But I was glad to know the equipment was safe. My own 
Stay in Bangladesh was drawing to a close. 

After 10 days in Dhaka I returned to Australia while Jim 
stayed behind. He would make himself available for an extra 
few days while I planned to visit my offspring in Australia 
before returning to Norfolk Island. 

I looked down over the city of Dhaka as the plane gained 
height and the pilot had put us all in God’s hands. Millions of 
people working from dawn to dusk with not much security in 
the future to look forward to; buildings half finished with 
reinforcing rods sticking out of the top, ready for the next floor 
to be built when funds become available. Meanwhile the lower 
floors are in use. Water and rice paddies with tiny dwellings 
teetering on the river’s edge. Most of Bangladesh consists of 
mudflats, marshes, tidal plains and deltaic plains. The 
exceptions are to’be found in the northeast of the country 
where the tea plantations are situated in the uplands with an 
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average elevation of some 240 metres, and in the south where 
a tiny area rises to some 600 metres. 

The people in Bangladesh are struggling just to stay 
alive. Five cents can mean the difference between eating and 
not eating. It made me feel ashamed of the petty squabbling 
we in the lucky countries of the world can afford to indulge in. 

We, as radio amateurs should work together to help 
such a country as Bangladesh to stay in touch with and 
become part of the outside world. We all know the 
Opportunities for forming friendships ‘across the borders’ 
and ‘creating international good will, through amateur radio.’ 
Such opportunities are not mere cliches even if they have 
been voiced so many times that they are beginning to 
sound tired and hackneyed. 

During our many talks with officials and others in 
Dhaka we learnt that the togetherness of the amateur radio 
community leaves a lot to be desired. Jealousy and spite had 
been used to delay amateur radio being introduced in 
Bangladesh. That business of how foreigners would take 
away the pileups from the locals must be seen for what it is; 
a feeble attempt to delay the introduction of amateur radio. 
This particular objection had been raised immediately 
following Saif’s, President of the Bangladesh Amateur Radio 
Society (to be), attendance at the IARU conference in 
Indonesia. Maybe Saif had been ‘nobbled’ at the conference, 
maybe not. At the time of writing this, itis all water under the 
bridge anyway. 

Amateur radio was introduced in Bangladesh in July 
1992. Jim received the happy news by Telex direct from 
Teleboard Dhaka: 


BTTB is pleased to inform you that the Govt. of the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh has approved Radio 
Amateur Service in Bangladesh. You are requested to fax the 
following documents for having a license in Bangladesh. 
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I) Date of arrival in Bangladesh and copy of 
booklet with particulars of amateur radio set 
to be accompanied with you. 

II) Copy of amateur radio license. 

III) For reciprocal agreement letter from your Telecom 
Administration. Kindly intimate address and 
particulars so that we can communicate the following 
draft message. 


Muhammad Ismail 
Divisional Engineer (Frequency and Wireless) 


Then followed a draft of the sort of message Jim could expect 
to receive when his application had been approved. 


A second telex requested Jim to pass this message to the 
Telecom Authority in Australia 


Dear Sir, 


The undersigned is directed to inform you that the Govt. of the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh has recently approved the 
use of Radio Amateur Service in Bangladesh. 

In this connection we propose a reciprocal agreement 
that amateur radio licence issued in your country will be valid 
for operation in our country and similar licence issued in 
Bangladesh will be valid for operation in your country. 

Your comment/concurrence in the matter may kindly be 
communicated at your earliest. 


Yours faithfully 
Muhammad Ismail (Frequency and Wireless) 


Jim was on the air from Bangladesh in early August, 
signing S21ZA with the first license issued to a foreigner. 
S21ZB was kept for me but I was unable to accompany Jim on 
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this trip. So I stayed at home, but not forgotten. On my 
birthday Jim had invited a number of our friends to his 
temporary shack in Dhaka. And so it was that, through 
amateur radio, we could all communicate direct, with 
Muhammad and the others extending their birthday greetings 
from Bangladesh to me on Norfolk Island. 

That is what amateur radio is all about when we talk 
about friendship across the borders. May the politics and 
infighting in amateur radio die a thousand deaths! 
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I wasn’t going anywhere in 1992. Jim had plans for 
Mellish Reef and Willis Island, travelling by a tiny yacht. 
There were thus two reasons for staying home, namely; I 
would think twice about going to a crab infested reef and I 
could not see myself on a yacht. As far as I am concerned, 
safety comes onboard a motorised ship of some tangible size. 
Besides, I have this inherent belief that the minute any yacht 
with me onboard is out of sight of land, the boom will swing 
and hit me over the head so that I topple into the sea and 
drown instantly. 

As things turned out, Mellish Reef was scrapped due to 
a number of reasons ouside our control. But Willis Island was 
still a possibility. The cheapest way to get there was by air. 
The Australian authorities had stipulated that the plane 
would have to be twin engined and Jim succeeded in finding 
such a plane in Cairns which would then be our point of 
departure. This, of course, threw the DXpedition in a much 
more favourable light. No yacht; an island where some basic 
modern cons like a toilet existed, not too much hassle with 
preparations and so on. Besides, the thought of travelling in 
a seaplane appealed to me. 

And so, in October 1992 Jim, Atsu VK2BEX and I 
departed in the tiniest plane I had ever seen, for Willis Island 
VKIW. 
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WELCOME TO WILLIS ISLAND 


Population 4 (+3) 


The thing that separates a Grumman Widgeon plane 
from other amphibious aeroplanes I have travelled on, apart 
from its size, is that it lands on its belly. The old Norseman, 
landing on calm Norwegian fjords, had large floats 
underneath. The Widgeon, however, landing on its belly in an 
18 knot wind in the South Pacific swell, lived up to its 
reputation as a cross between an aeroplane and a submarine, 
bouncing along and into the waves, before coming to rest in 
the Willis Island lagoon. 

We had spotted Willis Island only minutes earlier. 
Roughly 12 acres of sand in the vast Pacific Ocean does not 
loom on the horizon to any degree. John, our pilot, who had 
found the Island by dead reckoning on previous occasions, had 
recently installed a Satellite Navigator onboard his plane. 
Interestingly this showed the Island to actually be a couple of 
miles off its ‘official’ position. The error, however, was no 
worse than that we could ‘eyeball’ our way to the correct 
location and before long the Grumman Widgeon started to 
make her descent with the pilot checking and rechecking that 
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we were all securely fastened in our seatbelts. It crossed my 
mind that the pilot seemed unduly determined to make sure that 
we were not wandering around loose. Jammed into our seats 
with our luggage packed tightly around us, there was nowhere 
to go. But, busy as we all were with our cameras, snapping 
photos of Willis Island below, this concern with our seatbelts 
did not really register with me. The shock of hitting the water 
therefore came as a complete surprise. 

There were several hefty thuds as the plane bounced 
along. The windows were awash with seawater through which 
I caught glimpses of more sea. I could literally feel my mouth 
hanging open but I was shocked into silence and before I had 
gathered my wits enough to give voice to this shock, it was 
over. The plane was taxying sedately towards shore and before 
long it was practically on the beach where the Island’s entire 
population of four were waiting to meet us and give a hand 
with unloading. 

It has been said that one can smell Willis Island before 
one sees it, due to the multitudes of seabirds nesting on the 
Island. This may be so, but after a short time the pong is less 
noticeable and a couple of hours later it has disappeared 
completely as far as anyone ashore is concerned. The birds 
have no fear of man and prefer to roost within the ‘settlement.’ 
We therefore looked in wonder at Boobies roosting and nesting 
precariously on swaying coconut palm fronds and on the limbs 
of other trees growing inthe ‘yard.’ The ‘yard’ takes up most 
of the Island with a surrounding rim being used by Sooty Terns 
and other smaller birds. 

All the birds on the Island give the impression that the 
‘settlement’ is central to their lives. Which, of course it is in 
a way. Many a morsel of food can be had without any hassle, 
but to the smaller species of birds there is an added attraction. 
These seem to spend their time literally waiting for the balloon 
to go up. When it - the weatherballoon - does go up each 
morning, the birds rise with it, screeching hysterically for 
several minutes before settling down to wait for the next one. 
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As this programme has been running for several decades and 
through several generations of birds, one must assume that 
they are more excited than actually frightened. I came to the 
conclusion that this was their way of going for a ride on the 
roller coaster. Life would probably be quite boring without it. 

The first party of ‘settlers’ arrived on Willis Island on 
the 14th, October 1921. This tiny speck of Australian territory 
had been selected as a suitable site for a coastal radio station 
which could also provide cyclone warnings for mainland 
Australia. By the 26th. October the wireless hut had been 
completed and the first radio message to be transmitted from 
Willis Island to Australia was sent on the 1st. November from 
John K. Davis. 


“ Work on erection of Willis Island Station proceeding 
satisfactorily: Job has proved a heavier one than 
anticipated. All hands are in good health and it is hoped, if 
the weather continues fine, to dispatch the /nnisfail from 
here on Monday evening, 7th November. Work then 
remaining can be completed by resident party - Davis.” 


The administration of Willis Island has long since been 
taken over by the Australian Bureau of Meteorology, but the 
14th. October 1921 can reasonably be considered to be Willis 
Island Foundation Day. I thought I had better let everybody 
know. There can’t be too many things to celebrate on Willis 
Island. 

“TI have just disovered that today is Willis Island Day,” I 
announced in the messroom on the 14th. October. “What are 
we going to to about it?” I don’t think the importance of my 
announcement registered specifically with Jim and Atsu. 

“Well, fancy that,” said Jim with his mind somewhere out 
in space where propagation should be getting itself ready for 
the evening peak. 

“I go now and work on 15 metres,” said Atsu and took 
himself off. 
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I talked some more about what had taken place 71 years 
ago, and the ‘islanders’ were quicker to catch on. Geoff, that 
day’s cook decided to put on a barbecue for dinner and in due 
course we all gathered around the barbecue. The sun was 
about to sink into the ocean, the boobies had returned from 
their day’s outing and were roosting in the surrounding trees. 
The smell of grilled meat and onions hung in the evening air as 
we raised our glasses in memory of the first party to have 
landed on Willis Island as the first of so many small parties 
which were to follow over the next decades. Although 
forgotten by Queen and country, neither of whom sent 
appropriate greetings, we had at least marked the occasion. 

As radio amateurs we did not have much time to social- 
ise. However, we always shared the main meal of the day with 
the ‘islanders.’ Otherwise our one week stay on the Island 
passed in a blur; operate, grab a bite to eat or a cup of coffee, 
snatch a couple of hours sleep and then back to operating. 

Atsu, who used to stay up and work the pileups until his 
body demanded a rest, never gave his mind a rest. He told us 
later that when he went to sleep, he continued working the 
pileups in his sleep so there really was no escape! 

While Atsu had his own operating position, Jim and I 
shared the other rig, taking itin turns to sleep and operate. One 
of us would always be ‘on duty,’ and, on the whole, there was 
a 24 hour per day operation from Willis Island that week. This 
pattern of work/sleep can become a bit of a bore after a while. 
You know the saying: ‘All work and no play, makes (not 
mentioning any names) a dull fellow.’ But I, atleast was saved 
from the monotony due to the full length movie cartoons I 
dreamtevery night. Ihad some unforeseen wildlife to thank for 
the entertainment. 

Shortly after dusk the Muttonbirds would return from 
the sea. All night through their ghostlike long wails, sobs and 
cries were heard above all other bird noises. On dropping off 
to sleep, I gained the impression that they lived under ground, 
giving way to dreams of ‘little people’ gnomes, goblins and the 
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like. It was therefore some times hard to instantly adjust my 
brain to 1992 and an amateur radio pileup when I woke up. It 
would invariably take a few minutes to get my brain ticking 
over and the CW hand in motion. A developing blister on my 
CW thumb and the paddle developing a longish gap from 
excessive use, could on occasion make it hard for me to get 
back into the swing of things after a rest. The keyer often 
seemed to take on a life of its own, sending off gibberish until 
tamed by a concentrated effort on my part, pushing aside 
goblins and gnomes in the process. 

Willis Island has had many resident amateurs over the 
years and many DXpeditions have stopped by for a few days 
operating after a Mellish Reef stint. Still, the fact remained 
that in Europe Willis Island still rated No. 37 on the ‘most 
wanted’ list. It was also still badly needed on CW and on the 
WARC bands all over the world. We three operators did our 
best to satify this demand. We worked a lot of CW and were on 
the WARC bands every day. 

A daytime break would offer a spot of sightseeing. The 
scenery on Willis Island does not offer much variety and a 
walk around the entire periphery is done in half an hour, 
stopping to pick shells, look at birds, poke around in rock 
pools and so on, on the way. For good measure I would take in 
the chicken-run as well on my daily constitutional, and one day 
I went to see the archeological digs. 

On browsing through some old papers, Geoff the 
technician, had come across a reference to a concrete slab. 
Apparently, back in the twenties, someone had decided to 
construct a concrete tennis court, feeling the lack of opportu- 
nities for physical exercise as being detrimental. Geoff went 
to look for this concrete slab. This lack of exercise combined 
with good food tended to become even more of a worry in the 
health conscious nineties and a tennis court could prove quite 
useful. Foraging around in the sand, Geoff soon found a 
corner of concrete protruding among the clumps of tough 
grass. He set to work and uncovered several metres of the slab 
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only to discover that it had been undermined by Mutton birds 
and was in a rather crumbly condition. 

Geoff and I set off down to ‘the digs’ and I duly viewed 
the concrete in all its crumbly glory. It was probably too late 
to resurrect for a tennis court but I did suggest that the humus 
which had collected on top of it was perfect compost which 
could be used on the settlement’s vegetable garden. Cherry 
tomatoes on plants over six feet tall grew in profusion in a 
sheltered spot between the buildings, and underneath the 
greenery other vegetable plants were thriving. Fresh 
vegetables and fruit are highly treasured ina place like Willis 
Island. The Island is otherwise not lacking in anything, even 
fresh water which is produced by a desalination plant. 

Even so, four people living together for a six months 
stretch on an island this size cannot be easy. Geoff led the way 
to show me another historical sight. On the utmost northern 
point of the Island, four lonely pegs stick up out of the sand. 
True or not, they are said to be the remains of a hut built by 
someone who just wanted to be alone - thus escaping the 
‘crowd’ to a spot about 100 metres distant. 

Standing on the 26 feet summit of the Island, looking at 
the sea stretching away in all directions, gives a true 
realisation of the size of the Island and the achievement of 
having kept this place manned and in working order for 71 
years. In 1927 Eric Reithmiller reported on the radio 
equipment of the day. A Rotary 1500 W spark transmitter 
operating on 500 KHz and 300 KHz with a 3 or 5 HP petrol 
engine and a 110 Volt DC generator. The generator was so 
noisy that it had to be switched off in order to receive, and the 
operator could be seen dashing in and out of the engine room 
to start/switch off the generator. Shortwave was introduced in 
1928, transmitting on 32 M. Even with this improvement the 
equipment of those days had a long way to go to reach even 
the development stage of the amateur radio equipment we 
were using at VKOWW- digital frequency readout, phase- 
lock loop, filters, automatic tuners etc. And in those days, 
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even more than now, the men had to be versatile, applying 
themselves to whatever task was at hand. 

Goats had for instance been introduced to the Island at 
one stage but, when these proved to be unsuccessful due to the 
fishy flavour of the milk, the radioman of the day was issued 
a gun and ordered to shoot the 30 goats and dispose of their 
carcases. The job completed, the gun was then returned on the 
next ship to call. 

To while away the long evenings shortwave listening 
became popular and in the mid thirties one Arthur Oliver wrote 
letters to his wife, which were transmitted in morse code, 
transcribed and posted in Australia. Arthur Oliver also kept in 
touch with his neighbour Allan Williams, an amateur radio 
operator in Sydney. Arthur’s wife set about learning morse 
code and in due course this resulted in Arthur being able to 
exchange greetings with his wife once a week, using morse 
code. 

Communications have progressed since those days. 
Today fax and direct telephone keep the men in touch with 
those at home. The data from the weather balloon is received 
by computer and the men can keep up with world events by 
satellite TV. And from time to time a resident amateur radio 
operator will be in their midst. 

Our own stay came to an end all too quickly, although 
after 18,000 QSOs the strain was beginning to catch up with 
us. Still, if the weather had been too windy for the plane to 
land, we would not have objected to a few days more operating. 
But the scheduled day of departure proved fine and calm as we 
packed our gear and wheeled it all down to the beach. Soon the 
Grumman Widgeon came winging in overhead and we watched 
it bellyflop in the distance and start to taxi in to shore. This 
was it. 

Leaving behind our newfound friends, John, John, Geoff 
and Greg, leaving behind the gleaming sands, the screeching 
birds and even the gnomes and goblins, we waded into the 
water and crawled onboard the Grumman Widgeon. Soon we 
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were airborne, frantically snapping some last photos of Willis 
Island. Two hours flight ahead was Cairns. Below was the 
blue Coral Sea. Willis Island had already disappeared from 
view. As on command the three of us nodded off. 

Enough was enough. We slept. 
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A HAM’S FAREWELL 


There is something to be said for the great farewells of 
radio amateurs. In our more hum-drum existence of work and 
meetings, we are probably not much different to the rest of the 
population. But put us in front of a microphone, and we can 
prove that a simple farewell can be developed into an art form 
all of its own. For some reason these artistically prolonged 
farewells seem to happen more among the OMs than the YLs. 
This could have many reasons which I won’t go into here. (YLs 
are busier, YLs are more determined, YLs can at a pinch plead 
a headache. That sort of thing.) So let us see what happens 
some times when OMs are winding up a QSO. 

No sooner has one QSO partner muttered something 
about ‘going QRT,’ ‘soon’ because his wife is calling for him 
to come and eat, or the house seems to be on fire, or some other 
valid reason, than this is translated into “let’s get down to the 
nitty gritty of the reason why I called you in the first place.” 
And so we settle down cosily to repeat most of what has 
already been said, adding a few comments and perhaps even 
mentioning what we are going to be doing once the sked is over. 
This opens up new vistas of subject matter. Mention for 
instance the garden and we can at least talk another half hour 
about gardening. Climate, soil conditions, types of plants, 
pests, fertilizers, diseases, experimentations and so on. Men- 
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tion that you are about to wash the car, and there are limitless 
possibilities for prolonging the leavetaking. Type of car, how 
old is it, anecdotes about cars we have owned up through the 
ages, prolonged discussions about what causes cars to rust, 
price of petrol and many more car related minichats. 

Still, somewhere along the line the dreaded QRT may be 
voiced again in a more determined manner. 

“T really must be getting out of here now. I just noticed that 
the kids have started to paint my new Ferrari mauve!” 

This then is the signal for all those who have been 
waiting patiently on the sidelines to start calling. Out of the 
crescendo the owner of a now mauve Striped Ferrari is called 
to a halt: 

“Oh, just before you go Old Man, could I have a quick 
word?” 

The ‘quick word’ soon develops into alengthy discourse 
spanning many matters and which, when ended is followed by 
other requests for similar ‘quick words’ from other bystanders 
who either do not know about the striped car, do not care, or 
offer advice on howto remove the paint ‘before it dries, mind!’ 
However, before you go....etc. 

The only chance to rescue the house, the kids and/or the 
car comes when propagation starts to fade. An experienced 
operator will cut it short there and then, but that does seem so 
unfriendly that it is more likely to go something like this: 

“T’ll say 73 now. Your signal has gone down. I think we are 
about to lose propagation.” 

“Yes, I think you may be right. You are only showing aS 
seven on the meter. When I first heard you, you were twenty 
Over nine.” 

“T think you must have been something similar with me. I 
know I gave you five and nine but you were probably much 
more.” 

“Funny how propagation seems to change at this time of 
day. Well, I’ll say 73 for now and give my regards to the wife 
and kids...Oh, by the way, whatis your XYL’s name? I like to 
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have it in my log next to yours.” 

“Her name is Catherine but we call her Cathy for short.” 

“QSL Old Man, her name is Kathleen and you call her Katy 
for short. Got that 100 per cent. Well, 73 for now and 88 to 
Katy. Its been great talking with you and I really look forward 
to the next time.” 

“Well, I won’t hold you, your signal is going down fast so 
I'll say 73 for now. By the way, you got the name of my XYL 
wrong. Her name is Cathy, not Katy.” 

“I’m sorry, I thought you said your name was Richard, but 
I have corrected it now to Peter. So, cheerio, Peter and we’ll 
see you further down the log. This is XYZ now QRT. ....Who 
is that calling me?” 

Propagation has changed during this 73 business and a 
whole new section of the world has now opened up with new 
ragchew potentials. These newcomers do not know anything 
about the house being on fire or that the car’s mauve stripes are 
quickly drying in the afternoon sun. 

“IT won't hold you, but I’d like a quick word Old Man.” 

“Well, I should be getting out of here, but go ahead.” 

“I just want to test a couple of new antennas with you. This 
is antenna number one - how copy?” 

“You're five and nine. Go ahead with the other one.” 

“This is antenna number two. How’s that?” 

“Hmmm, try that one again!” 

“Well, here we go; antenna number two.” 

“Hmmm, go back to number one for a minute.” 

We know the rest. Every ten minutes or so, if there is a 
lull in conversation, all that is needed is to mention QRT and 
numerous callers dive in with renewed strength. In the end even 
the object of all this attention has had enough and decides to 
‘cut it short.’ 

“IT must be going, my meal is on the table.” 

A weak excuse if we ever heard one! What do we care 
if he eats old boots for dinner or eats at all? That, to put it 
mildly, is the least of our worries. Now, come on, Old Man, 
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talk to us! Do you know anything about operation X from 
Island Y? Where do we send our QSL card for the 78 operation 
from United Nations in New York? Is it true that last year’s 
operation from Greenland does not count for DXCC? Who 
were the operators on Mellish Reef some time in the 80’s? Did 
I hear you say you were going to QRT? What country is that, 
and what zone is it in? Any news about Ethiopia? What is the 
prefix for the new country which will be created when 
Somaliland secedes from Somalia? Any planned operation 
from there in the near future?...It would be a new country for 
me! 

The unfortunate Old Man is torn between his wife who 
is standing in the doorway hissing through her teeth that he 
better come and eat now or else! And the horde of callers who 
won’t let him go. But, he is after all an old hand at this game. 
He knows the definitive keywords which will let him escape: 

“I must go now, there is someone at the door!” 

Someone at the door! The babble of voices ceases 
instantly. ‘Someone at the door’ can only mean one thing - 
outsiders. Someone who does not understand amateur radio. 
Someone who must be humoured. We all know such people. It 
is not unlike the situation where a civilian old Mum turns up 
at the Army base where her conscripted son is training to 
become a soldier. Ignorant of the hierarchy she is apt to start 
laying down the law to the commanding officer, ordering him 
hither and thither. In amateur radio we all know that ‘someone 
at the door,’ means a similar kind of ignorance and that we are 
beaten. We reluctantly let the Old Man off the hook for now. 
Let him eat. Let him try to clean his car or put the house fire 
out. Let him talk to the ‘someone’ at the door. But we know and 
he knows that tomorrow is another day and then we can ask 
who was at the door! 


SI ee ae. 


ee 


JIM RECEIVES FIRST S2 LICENSE ISSUED TO FOREIGNER - S21ZA. 


MUHAMMED ISMAIL OF BTTB, WISHES KIRSTI HAPPY BIRTHDAY. 


WILLIS ISLAND FROM THE AIR. 


TINY 


U. 


JIM AND ATS 


FAREWELL TO WILLIS ISLAND - KIRSTI, 
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From time to time I read snippets about modern Ships. 
Occasionally there is a glimpse of the ship’s radio room as 
well, full of state of the art technology, all looking frighten- 
ingly efficient, not to say complicated. These snippets invari- 
ably send me down memory lane, remembering what it was 
like when a radio operator had to operate, handling traffic 
using the most basic of equipment and still managed to stay 
in touch with the rest of the world. 


DOWN MEMORY LANE 


Many years have passed since I, at the formidable age of 
20, set off to see the world and be paid for doing so as a ship’s 
radio officer. I started life on the ocean wave on iron ore 
carriers. Later I was to change to oil tankers, but it is the iron 
Ore Carriers that stick in my mind. They were old. My first ship 
even had a spark gap transmitter masquerading as emergency 
transmitter. The fellow I took over from warned me never to 
test it as it would cause such havoc on MF that nobody would 
want to talk to me in the future. And So it sat in the corner, 
painted grey to match the more modern gear, and I knew that 
if I ever had to use it, I should be the only station heard on 
S500KHz, drowning out everything else with my foul signal. A 
comforting thought. 
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The rest of the equipment was of amore current vintage 
for the times. An ordinary ship’s station carried MF and HF 
transmitters, and I was happy to find that we had no phone 
facilities on board. Just a trusty old hand key. There were two 
receivers and an automatic alarm which kept watch on the 
international distress frequency of 5OOKHz when the operator 
was off duty. A series of dashes preceding a distress signal 
would set relays clicking until the alarm bell sounded. In foul 
weather with much static, I could therefore lie in my bunk at 
night and listen to the relays clicking away until the bell went 
off. The bell would sound loud and shrill as a result of snow, 
Statics, heavy rain, tuner-uppers and so on. I did not like it very 
much as each time the bell went off I had to check 500 KHz. 
It could well be a real live emergency. 

Satellite navigation did not even feature in science 
fiction at this time, but to make up for it we had the radio 
direction finder tucked away in a corner of the chartroom. It 
proved useful in many ways. Once, when both my receivers 
quit in the middle of handling important traffic, I managed by 
retuning the direction finder. True, I had to bound between 
radio room and chart room like a billy goat for transmitting 
and receiving purposes respectively, but it worked. Needless 
to say, there were some raised eyebrows out on the bridge at 
my gymnastics that day. 

When carrying iron ore from the Arctic port of Narvik in 
northern Norway to the European continent through endless 
winter gales, the direction finder was very useful, apart from 
doubling as emergency receiver. With no celestial bodies 
visible for days onend, it was this piece of modest equipment 
which kept us on track. That and the many lighthouses 
scattered along the coast of Norway. Because the ship was of 
an ancient vintage we used to sneak up and down the coast, 
sheltered by the fringe of islands which serve as an excellent 
windbreak. However, sooner or latercame the big leap into the 
unknown when we had to drop the pilot and venture across the 
North Sea. Antennas and superstructure could at times be 
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plastered in ice, and if the antennas fell down it was no mean 
task to put them back up. 

Later ships had phone facilities but telephone calls on 
HF when the ship was far from home were a bit of a lucky dip, 
which I considered unnecessary. Why make phone calls when 
a telegram sent on the key was so much more reliable? What 
with no direct dialling systems in use, and no satellite 
communications, we were completely dependent on propaga- 
tion. And by the time a call had been booked and it eventually 
came through, propagation would invariably have changed 
and the call became a nightmare of “Can you hear me?” etc. 

Stepping onboard a fairly new tanker in the Kieler 
Canal, I found the handset of the MF phone transmitter in bits 
and pieces scattered over the operating table. The Danish 
OM who was leaving the ship there and then warned me not 
to try to fix it. It was too intricate, needing expert skill and 
measuring equipment. I put the thing together anyhow 
before the bits and pieces got lost and the OM had been right. 
It did not work and would need replacing at our next port of 
call. Meanwhile it was a seperate mike and loudspeaker for 
phone traffic. 

There were more relaxed ways of keeping up with the 
news. A radio press was transmitted in morse code several 
times a day, and beamed to the various parts of the world. It 
relayed snippets of news in perfect machine morse which I 
would then type with as many carbon copies as possible and 
distribute in the messrooms. These days the radio press even 
includes the latest stock report, indicating that a sailor’s lotis 
not what it used to be! 

With no satellite there was of course no weather fax. 
Weather reports and forecasts were received in morse code 
transmitted from coastal stations along the route we were 
travelling. There was a useful booklet in the radio room, full 
of yellow maps of the various bits of the world with clear dots 
marking where all the coastal stations were to be found. World 
listings provided information about transmitting times and 
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frequencies so it was fairly straight forward to keep up with 
the weather and navigational warnings issued for the waters 
we were travelling in. 

Even if the transmission was missed, all was not lost. It 
was common to ask for help from other ships’ operators in the 
area. We also helped each other with relaying traffic if one of 
us did not have propagation. I thus found myself once, just out 
of the Red Sea, relaying traffic in Arabic. As it was all done 
on CW it did not present any problem. 

All traffic was conducted on MF or HE. The ship’s radio 
Station was therefore closed in port, providing the radio 
operator with a well earned rest. But somehow, he or she would 
be suspected of not having earned that rest and so be sent 
ashore to deal with agents and consuls, pay off crew and on 
occasion hire suitable replacements if needed. Radio operators 
on Norwegian ships also act as ship’s secretary. It was also the 
radio operator who had the job of accompanying any crew 
members who had to go ashore to pay a visit to the local 
medicine man. The idea was that an officer should go along to 
act as interpreter, get the gist of treatments, medicines etc. and 
make sure the crew members got safely back onboard without 
being side tracked on the way. In short: playing the role of 
mother hen. I always took these duties seriously and returned 
the crew back onboard completely unharmed. And the fellows 
were mostly good natured and played along with the idea of a 
20 year old chit of a girl shepherding grown men to the 
doctor’s. 

Maybe because I was so young then, or maybe because 
I enjoyed my time as a seagoing sparks so much; the years I 
spent at sea remain so fresh in my mind they could have 
happened last year. It is only when I look at a modern day 
ship’s radio room and read about how the old ‘sparks’ is soon 
to become a thing of the past that I realise how much time has 
passed since those carefree days. Still, we were the lucky ones. 
We were around to see the development. And we still have 
amateur radio which keeps us in touch with each other. What 
more can anyone want? 
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ANTENNAS I HAVE KNOWN 


In the beginning there was the dipole. Strung over the 
roof and chimney of the house and attached to two bits of 
fishing line weighed down with chunks of firewood, my dipoles 
for 10, 15 and 20 metres worked wonderfully well. People kept 
asking: “What are you running there? You are booming in!” 

The 80 metre dipole was strung between two long 
bamboo poles tied to the garden fence - like ships masts, 
really, giving the place a decidedly maritime look; as if we 
were about to sail off into the unknown at any minute. The 
sunspot cycle was ata peak, bringing the whole world into my 
FT301. And so it was that all was well. 

Next came Jim and a four element phased array for 40 
metres. It, too worked well with a quick switching arrangement 
for working the four corners of the Earth. Standing out in an 
unprotected area of the paddock we could watch the elements 
bend almost double in the persistent nor’easterlies or 
sou ’westerlies depending on the season. From time to time the 
Stress became too much and one or more of the elements would 
crumble gracefully to the ground like a dying swan. If it wasn’t 
the wind, the cows would do their best to tug on the guyropes 
until they brought the element down, but usually it was the 
wind. After umpteen replacements Jim finally replaced the lot 
with tubing of such strength that no guys are needed. The 
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elements sway and tremble, leaning back and leaning forward, 
but once the wind ceases, there they are - tall and straight, 
proudly gazing out over the South Pacific. 

But, long before that, while we were still fighting cows 
and cyclones, Jim got this marvellous idea for an 80 metre 
vertical which would have place of honour smack in the middle 
of the 40 metre array. My heart was notin it. I reckoned we had 
enough trouble with the 40 metre elements. An 80 metre 
vertical - crazy! There is something called fighting against the 
laws of nature and this fight went one for some time with 
visiting amateurs being conned into ‘giving a hand,’ the XYL 
not being up to the job. I can’t consciously remember the 80 
metre vertical in operation. It was either very brief or maybe 
it never happened - like the 160 metre vertical we tried to raise 
on Heard Island when Mother Nature won the day. 

Meanwhile we had of course got up a beam; a Wilson 
Tribander ontop of a tower which Jim would climb with relish. 
I say with relish as he did seem to enjoy himself. I, on the other 
hand, would be somewhere in the house whimpering and 
longing for my dipoles which never had to be climbed. “You 
are not a proper ham unless you can climb a tower!” 
admonished one OM in a letter to me. I have forgotten the 
reason why he wrote to me at all, or maybe that was the reason 
- to tell me that I was not a proper ham. It brought to mind how 
I was once told that in order to learn to ride a horse (properly) 
one must sustain a number of falls. I relinquished the horse 
riding but, years later, older and wiser, I reckoned I could be 
a ‘ham’ without falling off the tower a number of times, or 
even tempt fate by climbing it. 

Discussing the whys and wherefores of tower climbing 
with my YL friend Laila WA4ZEL one day, she yelped: 
“Don’t do it! I know what it is like! I tried it once and only 
got a few feet off the ground when I froze! I could not move, 
just screamed for help until someone came and got me down.” 
Well, being plastered around the tower like a giant jellyfish 
was a Sight our neighbours would just have to do without; and 
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poppycock to the letter writer. 

Refinements to antenna systems involve radials laid 
out on or just under the ground, doubling as tripwires for nosy 
sightseers. Other refinements involve beam rotators and 
indicators. All good stuff when they work, but high winds can 
cause curious displacements of the continents according to 
the beam indicator. An so, anold fashioned compass comes in 
handy after a storm. Of course, some storms are worse than 
others and it has happened that the beam has come down in a 
grinding heap. But, like ants rebuilding their hill after the giant 
foot of Man has kicked it about, so do the radio amateurs of 
this world resurrect antennas on an ongoing basis. The beam 
is thus never long out of action. Soon the Public crane will 
arrive, Jim climbs the tower and the beam is lifted up to be put 
in place once again. 

Over the years we have had antennas that I never got to 
know. Once we had a ‘Bobtail Curtain.’ I only remember the 
name of it because at the same time there were some strange 
bits of wire dangling around with insulators tied to the ends. I 
thought that was the ‘curtain.’ Well, you know those beaded 
curtains used in doorways! And there have been many 
antennas for 160 metres. As I treasure the innards of my ears, 
I never work 160 metres and so never took much notice of the 
long wires some times stretched along fences or high into 
pinetrees. They were ‘Jim’s antennas’ and that was the end of 
it. But I could not ignore the Log Periodic. 

The eleven element Log Periodic was long in the 
making. It cluttered up the parking area for months. The cows 
used to come and kick it around and as far as I was concerned 
it was a nuisance because if I wanted to buy a load of 
firewood, the delivery truck would have to drive across the 
antenna. Something which would have upset Jim and made 
him cranky! About a year ago we struggled down to a fenced 
area with the beam and heaved it over the fence, out of harm’s 
way. Spiritually uplifted, I ordered some firewood the very 
next day. A wise move as the beam was returned to the 
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parking area only a few months later. Jim spent some time 
tinkering with the beam and tinkering with the second tower 
which had stood idle for ages. I watched my dwindling 
firewood and the weather patterns over the South Pacific. 
Would the beam be uplifted before the cold weather struck? 
It was arace against time, but finally everything was in order. 
Early one fine sunny morning in May strong men came up 
with the crane and gave Jim a hand with the monster beam. 
Over the paddock fence it went and was laid carefully on the 
ground under the tower. I don’t like to look when Jim climbs 
towers so I deserted the scene and was gratified to find the 
Log Periodic securely in place and Jim safe and sound in the 
house when I returned home. 

The Log Periodic is designed for 13.5 to 30 MHz so 
gives us the bonus of the WARC bands. It does not look so 
monstrous up there in the clouds as it did on the ground and I 
have to admit it is the only antenna I have seen which can be 
described as ‘beautiful.’ But, what with the tribander, the 40 
metre array, the shunt-fed tower on 160 metres or whatever, 
the six metre beam lolling over the roof, the Log Periodic and 
the vertical standby, I wistfully think of the beginning of it all. 
“Why don’t you become a radio amateur? All you need is a 
second hand rig and a piece of wire..” 


Wh aaa 


xX 
>) aaa 
te ——— 
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FINALE 


The stories in this book have been written overa 10 year period, 
so some of the material is already dated. Itmakes me realise how even 
the world of amateur radio is moving ahead at an ever faster pace. 
However, we cannot just live in the present. The present is made up 
of the past, and without amateur radio and DXing my life today would 
not be the same. 

DX travels have taken me to places I would never have thought of 
visiting, with a good measure of adventure thrown in. DXing from 
home has tured the whole World into my playground. Thanks to 
amateur radio I know about places no outsiders know of, and I talk 
with confidence about time-zones, reefs and sandbanks. I have talked 
with thousands of people from literally everywhere and met many of 
them in person. 

Quite early in my amateur radio days, I decided to get my DXCC 
on CW as] felt that presented more of a challenge than SSB. Thanks 
to some persistent bullying by Jim to “go and work him,” and later, 
“get your card off - do it now; nag, nag,” I was dragged through to 
a successful end. I received a letter from ARRL the other day, dated 
the 7th September 1994 to the effect that I had reached #1 Honour 
Roll on CW. My #1 SSB is in the works, with all countries worked 
and all cards to hand. Just some further nagging needed to actually 
have me mailing them off to ARRL, and I’ll be there. 

When I first entered into the field of wireless back in 1955 as a 
student at the Maritime College of Trondheim, Norway, I kept my 
fingers crossed, hoping that it would prove to be a worthwhile 
occupation. It turned out to be more than that. Not many occupations 
can later be turned into such a rewarding hobby; a hobby that we can 
pursue until we finally drop off the perch. To all those whom I have 
QSOed over the years and so have provided these memories, a big 
TNX ! 

73 & 88. 


Kirsti VKONL 
Norfolk Island, 23 September 1994 
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ay, Kirsti has 
drawn upon her memories and observations made. Sometimes she 
barks, other times she glows. From the ends of the World such as 
Heard Island in the south and Svalbard in the north, we get a look 
in at the experiences of a Yi DXpeditioner and Dxer. 


